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Two Sections 


GW Welcomes 
Parents Friday 


day In Uraer Auditorium. P. Perros, chemistry. 

The Washington tours get under Another reception (or the 
wmy et 1:30 pm Friday In front of parents will take place In the 
Llsner. Parents will have s men's nun after the lectures, 
choice of visiting either the Greeting the parents will be 
Israeli or Japanese embassies, students, faculty, and University 
will be given a bus ride ilorc administration members. 
Massachusetts Avenue’s 'Em- The Weekend's activities will 
faassy Row,* will gather at the conclude Sunday with open houses 
Islamic Mosque for a lecture- In all dormitories and fraternity 
tour, and will then receive a and sorority houses from 1 to S 
guided tour eg tbs Pan American pm. 

Union. Parents' weekend, co-chairad 

For evening entertainment, by Andrea Fotb and Robin Kaye, 
parents may taka advantage of Is sponsored by the Student Coun- 
tha University Players* produc- ell through Omlcrou Delta Kappa 
tlon of "The Becehee* which will Junior and senior men's honor- 
wblch could be Incorporated into be presented In Llsner at 8:30 ary, and Mortar Board senior 
our publications, and at Qw same Friday and Saturday nights. (See women’s honorary. 


IN REHEARSAL— Bany Field (the old man Telrealas) and David Sitomer as Cai 
pare for pertonaancea of “Hie Bacchae" tomorrow aad Saturday. (See atory below). 


artment, Mrs. LU- Some members of the com- m et*ly approved in the spirit Morris will welcome the parents foreign students will go to the 
eg tbs art depart- mlttee expressed concern over ga mnM d up by Dr, Kansy, “as u M assembly In the auditor- P°U* this month to vote for their 

Masts Richard *■ possibility that such a state- t statement eg principle aad a lunu own Student Council rapresenU- 

lee Ory and Too mat* might restrict the freadom , ugtB#ta d gaidellae tar consider- Uva. V 

°g IndlvlAial profeesors. etlon by the University Senate, Keynoting the assembly will m the past, a non- voting Inter - 

Sion read* as fol- m reply, Mrs. Smith «|t«in< recognising that the Student ** cw Alumnus Brooks Hays, Atonal student representative 

that the statement was Council may also concur H It so ■*** *‘* Tlser *° Presidents John ,,** been app oi nted to the Council 

the faculty eg tbs to express “a general attitude desires.” each year by the president. Be- 

Uagtcn University v yn n ginning this spring. In accordance 

Greek Tragedy Expected lo Be rjsrEStfSS 

id to dwvfllop Mlf. ^ F#b. 10 t tho non-toting repre- 

New Experience for Audience foreign s tu den t constituency. 

at Ms educational MT v petitioning for the international 

«i By Bed Bcechaer the drama department has been Hon o f Thomas Wolfe’s “Look student representative will open 

tbs further lag at cultural A««tra Editor In existence. And before that, Homeward, Angel." Both plays on Monday, Maroh 11. Petitions 

naM M no way re- Presentation of a classical are contemporary emotional, may be obtained through March 

srfero with an In- AFTiat ArrmLitrurarenear- drama bad been unheard of. psychological dramas, "The IB la the Student Council office, 

reedom to control ' . * *ff r , or ’ mart The spring of 1988 saw the Bacchae,” by the great Greek room 801 eg the Student Union 

i essential require- S^lSTl — WU- Annex. 

course, or courses, but realise bow different Barns’ 'Suddenly, LastSummer.’ alcal drama of a new stdietaaca. The position is open to sny 

. toto Ptoy to from M aprin, And ^of tostyearthePlay- Eurlpldi ., ln p uys, du- ^In^L 

will be permitted from March 
28 to SL 

Voting will take place March 
30 and 31 la the International 
Student House, 8129 0 St. Polls 
will be open from 9 am to l<90 
pm on Thursday sad from 9 am 
to 8 pm on Friday. AU forelgs 


Euripides, ln hie plays, dis- 
cusses conflicts and problems 
which disturbed Ms audience. 
He takas a rationalistic and 
iconoclastic view of the popular 
gods of the day, and glorifies 
less heroic, sometime* homely, 
Characters. He often takes myth- 
ological stories and brings them 
down to s more human level. 


Ha iv gtof^ f Bits in inf election win da HPvr* 

Bacchae,” first produced In 408 Tl ** d Co> McU n e *Z 

B.C., a year altar Euripides’ Pr " ,W *"* ChriMle Murphy end 
death. The play U based on the “ cu " b ** hdeisaUtmM student 
story of Pantheus, a king who HH»ro**ntatlve Dsmrong Chua. 
wouldn’t listen. Cboa “A 11 * 1 ttl * P«**« 

new ecocapt to bring about a 
As the myth poos, Pantheus Closer relationship aad belter 
was the son of Cadmus’ dai«b- understanding between iator- 
ter, Agave. Along cam* Dlony- national and Americas studaats. 
sus spouting a new religion The International Student repra- 
glorl tying wine, song, etc. King sentatlva will express the stows 

(See IaCCHAE. p. 3) "*•*•** 


of plays produced 
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Bulletin Board 


Friday, March 10 


FASHION SHOW will be pre- 
sented by the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Student American Med- 
ical Association atCentralMetb- 
odlst Church, Youth Center, 4201 
North Fairfax Drive, Arlington, 
Va., at 2 pm. Admission Is SO 
cants per person, with proceeds 
going to GW Medical School Stu- 


DELTA PHI EPSILON sorority 
will hold a tea from 2-4 pm to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
Its founding at the NYU Law 
School on March 17, 1987. Tea 
open to Delta Phi Epsilon alumni 
and representatives of other sor- 
orities on campus. 


Restaurant 


Delicatessen 


Catering 

'THE ORIGINAL' 


Paid Advertisement 


strongly condemn the exclusion of the 
theater In the proposed University Cen- 
ter. , We feel that such a theater Is 
vital to the cultural concept of a mean- 
ingful center and emphatically urge the 
administration to reconsider its deci- 
sion. 


Ideal Party Accommodations 

Phonos: RAndolph 3-5878 
' 3-0154 

< 3-0153 


7822 Eastern Ave., HW 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CIRCLE THEATRE PROUDLY PRESENTS 


Thursday, March 9 
Sidney Peltier in 
LILLIES OF THE FIELD 

plus 

Jena Ferd't 

THE QUIET MAN - 

Friday * Monday, March 10 - 13 

DARLING plus THE SERVANT 

CIRCLE THEATRE 

2105 Pannsylvanl* Av«nv«, N.W., FE. 7-4470 


LIFEGUARDS, and pool ma- 
nagers needed (or this sum- 
mer in Va., Md., and D.C. 
Call 439-6439 


*7«t« tpunAett 


AT the ROCKET ROOM. 

Jimmy Eller and 

THE LITTLE PEOPLE 

plus 

MORGAN’S PIRATES 

EVERY MONDAY NIGHT IS ‘SWEATER GIRL NITE’ 
ALL GIRLS WEARING SWEATERS ADMITTED FREE 

2 I/O BAUDS - ALL UVi MUISK - NOfffCOfOS 

Gsrgaoes Ge-Gt Girls 

COfllMHNK PAIKWC 


Soft-spoken. Well-mannered. But extremely danger- 
ous. Usually seen in the company of beautiful women 
Prefer conservative dress, fine imported colognes. 
Specifically, Raffia, from which they take their name. 


4- CORNER OF 12TH AND MEW YORK AVENUE OPEN 7 NIGHTS A WEEK 
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Votes Down Alternative Proposals 

Council Takes No Action In Theater Dispute 

hv Rhamn Nledeimen ^ 


by Sharo. Niedetman 

8tud«nt Council Reporter 

THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
Monday night defeated two rao- 


After two hours of debate, “* temporary quarters for a 
motions both In support of and in OW theater on c am pus, 
opposition to the University Can- ™» motion tallied 14 aye, IS 

ter Committee's .nnemnad de- “ay In a roll-call vote. Robin 
letlon 04 the theater and swim- K^®. «ercl*ing the partlamen- 
mlng pool losCby margins of tery privilege of a president to 
one vote each. make or break a tie, cast a nay 

Attending the meeting to an- voto » ““teg a tie and thereby 
swer questions from the Coun- d ®teatlng the motion, 
cil were Dean Paul V.BlsseU Concerning the feasibility of a 
chairman of the University Cen- FlM Art * c “ter to Incorporate 
ter Committee; John C. Cantlnl, Gw ’« teeater need, Trbasurer 
assistant treasurer; and David H. Cantlnl said, *To be frank, I 
Kleserman, representing the doo ' t "“Ink we can talk about the 
speech and drama department. Arl Center for three or four 
By a 14-13 roll-call vote, the 

Council defeated a motion made T*® rea *°° s for °>« Center 
by Program Director MlkeWolly teidget Increase from $7 million 
and amended by Thurston Hall to * 10 - 8 mUlion explained 
Representative Tova Indrlta. by Dean Blssell. Two-and a-half 
This motion included three re- S'®"® a* 0 - be said, when plans 
commendations: 1) that the Stu- wer « drawn “P °° basis of 
dent Council oppose the Unlver- * survey of student preferences, 
slty Center Committee's pro- “ w “ ““mod that federal fln- 
posal to eliminate theater fact- "“teg would be available for the 
11 ties from the Center plans, 2) Project 

that letters be sent to Presl- since that time, Blssell contin- 
dent Lloyd H. Elliott and the “® d > additions such as the 
Board of Trustees expressing teeater have been made to the 
the opinion of the Student Coun- ordinal plans, but government 
ell, and 3) that an ad hoc com- fteanclng has been withdrawn, 
mlttee be set up to explore other leaving the burden on private 
means of meeting the need for sources. Due to resultant higher 
theater facilities In the Center teterest rates, 4 per cent annual 
piano Increases on labor and constru- 

Woilys original motion call- cUon . and a size Increase of 
ed tor giving the ad hoc com- °>“-telrd over the original Wue- 
mlttee the additional task of lob- Prtet, Blssell said, the estlmat- 
bylng against the elimination of co * t has understandably risen, 

the theater from the Center B teseU remarked that even 

plan. tee removal of some other facl- 

The other defeated motion was llty such as the bowling alleys 
proposed by Alan May, proxy for or the rathskeller In fcvor of 
the Law School representative, retaining the theater would not 
and stated that 1) the student compensate for the expense of 
Council approve the re- the theater. He added that bowl- 
commendations of the Student — ^ 

< enter i nmmlttcf. Including the H ... 

removal of the theater, 2) the 
Student ( ouncll urge tlie Uni- 
verslty to undertake the build- 
ing of tlie University t enter tm- 
mediately, 3) Uie student Coun- 


hag, billiards and similar 
activities furnish funds for 
operating expenses of the Cen- 
ter. 

The financial situation of the 
Center was explained In detail 
by Blssell. Starting with the 
freshman class of 1967, the GW 
student will be charged a Student A motion was made by Mike 
Center fee, a policy to be con- WoUy to protest the proposal to 

tlnued over the next 30 years, eliminate student deferments 

With the proposed changes of from the draft. The motion was 

the Center Committee for a bud- tabled until next week’s meeting, 
get cut, this fee would amount to 
$80 for each full-time student and 
$20 for each part-time student 
per year. ... . . , 

Kleserman expressed his re- 
gret at not having been Informed 
that he could address the entire 
Council body as a guest, and plans 
to do so at next week’s meeting. 


In other Council business, 
Freshman. Director Bob Trache 
proposed that the Student Council 
protest Senator Hugh Scott’s mo- 
tion to raise the District’s drink- 
ing age to 21. The motion was 
passed. 


HATCHE 


Publish od twice weekly from 8 Sfk* 
tember to May, -except for IlMP 
deye and examination periods, 
by the students of the Oeorge 
Washington University, at 2127 
O Street, NW, Washington, D.Q 
20006. Printed at Record Com- 
position Co., §505 Dixon Ave., 
Silver flaring, Md. Beopnd Class 
Postage paid at Washington, 
D.C. Member of Associated 
Collegiate Press, U.8. Student 
Press Association, and Inter- 
collegiate Preas. 


Kosher Style 


107 OF THEM - JUST LIKE NEW YORK’S 
Domestic 


Imported 

17 33 "G" St. N.W ...Only Steps From Tlie Campus 


LOST: BLACK PURSE 


contains eye glasses, 
personal papers, ID, 

REWARD OFFERED 


' VI 1 VUI VIIVIIO ($.50 VISA 
(Twe Dinners (er the Price e( One) MEMBERS) 

Wo cordially Invlta You fo Dina In eight of Washing- 
ton's flnast continental and Intomottonal restaurants. 

This offer Is available at this low coat only to 
STUDENTS and FACULTY. 

a Caesars 

527 13th St. N.W. 

Dine In Roman Splendor 

Royal Aims 

Prince George e Place 
For the moet discriminating | 
gourmet 

Lincoln Inn 1 

7th D St., N.W. \ 

Where Congressman dine 

Luccarelli 

1825 M St., N.W. 

Washington newest and finest 
continental restaurant 

Taj Mahal 

1327 Conn. Ave., N.W. 

Authentic Indian food 


call CAROL BRODA 
676-6333 


Algiers 

2321 Wleconein Ave., N.W. 
Mid-Rest specialties 

Paicho’s 

3166 Mt. Pleasant St., N.W. 
Authentic Mexican food 

Gioovey's 
3350 M St., NW. 

Carrlbean decor and fipe foot 


and Quintwt (dolng:**Mercy 
Mercy, Mercy") 


BONUS COUPONS to 
Napoleon's French 
Restaurant^ 
and the Dolphin. 


Soft-spoken. Well-mannered. But extremely danger- 
ous. Usually seen in the company of beautiful women. 
Prefer conservative dress, fine imported colognes. 
Specifically, Raffia, from which they take their name, 


PETEY GREENE 

SUN., MARCH 10 
Washington, Hilton 
Hotel 

International Ballroom 
Showtimes 6PM and 9:30 PM 
Tickets $3.00, 4.00, 5.00 

Available by mall, sand check 
or MO ta Du r wood C. Settles, 
5641 North 19th Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22205. Alset SOUL 
SHACK, 1221 G St. N.W. WASH. 
WAXIE-MAXIES, all Wire* stores; 
LEARMONT'S Record and Book 
Shoo, 3131 M. St., N.W.; George 


Member Rece/ve Continuous Discounts at Mov/e Thea- 
ters, Auto Jsrv/ces, Clothing Stores, Dry Cloanlng, 
Drug Store, Jowolry, School Suppllos, and many other 
products and services. Cords on Safe at Studont Union, 
.or Mall In Application Todayl 


Enclosed Please Find 
Chock ( ) Cosh ( ) Money order ( ) 

( ) $1.50 for my Visa Membership card and Collegiate 
Dinner Club Coupons 

( ) $.50 far my Collegiate Dinner Club coupons which 
must be presented with my Visa card 


School 

Addres s 

Year la School (1) (2) (3) (4) Grad (1) (2) F 


© 19*7 MUNTlCY. LTD. 
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Editorials 


Wolfs Whistle 


Not Guilty 

THE STUDENT COUNCIL, often criticized for 
Inactivity, was not guilty of this charge Monday 
night. 

Although the Counoil failed to take a definite atand 
09 the theater controversy, their inaction was the 
understandable result of a lengthy and exhausting 
yet mature, debate. Virtually every member of 
the Council had at least one question to ask of 
Bissell and Cantinl (story, p. 3), and during the 
period at discussion, almost' every member ex- 
pressed an opinion. 

When the votes were tallied on a motion support- 
ing the administrative position, the result was a 
one-vote victory, until President Kaye used his vot- 
ing prerogative to make a tie. And, when a motion 
criticising the administration was considered, it 
too ended in defeat, by an identical one-vote margin. 

Most Counoil members were at first opposed 
to the change in the Center plans, but after weigh- 
ing excellent arguments on both sides, they ended 
in honest, although perhaps embarrassing. Inaction. 

Mr. Kaye can be proud of his Council — a Council 
not monopolized by two or three long-winded poli- 
ticians, and a Council not likely to Judge Issues 
as only black or white. 

Rather than dogmatic, the Council was flexible. 
Instead of being stalemated, the Council finally 
broke with a long tradition of intellectual inac- 
tivity. 


Losing With Stacked Cards 


The librarian was calm and collected. "You’ll 
have to fill out a card," she said. 

This experience has caused me to question the 
sanity not only of the library, but the entire 
University. Yesterday I went to the circulation 
desk and filled out a card for the "Holy Bible." 
For the author, I combined humor with exactness 
and wrote down, “GOD.” 

The librarian quickly returned the card with an 
appropiate scowl and said, "VMiatya think this Is, 
a game? You forgot the first name and middle 


librarian's office and saw him sitting on the floor 
with ten rolls of tissue paper.-- tracing a book. 

Yesterday I went to the periodical room. Hava 
you got Time?" I asked. 

"Pick me up at seven," responded the librarian. 

"I don’t think you understand,” I explained. 
"How about Life?” 

"OK," she giggled, "I'll be randy at six." 

Someday when I’m old and gray and my three- 
year-old' son asks me about my school library, 
I'll show him a picture of our grand super-struc- 
ture reaching high Into the sky. He’ll carefully 
count the number of floors and say, "Gee, Daddy, 
your library bad five stories." 

"Yes son,” I’ll admit, "and a afoole book of 
poems.” 


Sometimes, In a moment of weakness, I use the 
Xerox machine (The "X” stands for— excuse 
me, Pm broken again). One day, after printing 
three thousand copies of "EAT AT THE VAR- 
STTY INN," and two thousand 1965 calendars, 
I decided to try my luck, once more, at the 
circulation desk. 


Letters to the Editor 


‘It’s About Time 


Liberal class attendance require- 
ments are part of a welcomed move to put the 
main responsibility for education where it belongs— 
in the hands of the student. The recommendations 
of a University Senate committee (story, p. 1) 
bring this aim a stride closer to realization at 
QW. 

It is appropriate that these recommendations 
follow the approval of a modified pass-fail sys- 
tem. Both ohanges are indicative of a University 
in transition, a University dynamically seeking 
academic reform. To continue and expand the 
search is the proper goal of GW’s academic com- 
munity. 


to voice our opinion on our adu- 
catlon. And we have rarely 
seen the administration seek our 
opinion. 

But the situation la Indeed sad 


HATCHET 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

New# Editor........ Barbara Qehifce 

Acting Fasturaa Editor 

Hutl Boren a tins 

feorts Editor. ..Paul PanlU 

Acting. Com Editor. Cethy Vcigley 

Photo Editor.......^ Charles Ory 

EDITORIAL ASSISTANT A 

Culml Affair. Bail Bractear Cartooolat SI.MW Bm*ka 

taw DIM. Blackmon (port. Ja, Dm. 

Faatwma ...PUf^atalu CopT aJlTj mntas< 

. 

SENIOR STAFF 

Dim. Aikin, Dm BUI, Lolly Bronor, Pot Cahill, Lour. Cairo, NoU 
DoHom, Frank D.Marco, Otmar Dombroff, Tool Folbo, Dodl. Foil, Jack 
OorflnkOl, Foil Ho. on. Bill H.nam, Art Honan, m. 
Bobbl Hu.tadt, Poll John on, Dianna Knisht, Bab London. Dm Marwick, 
Jtn ktaaon, Tom Mata, Jim UlU.r, J.a.lc. Hurra,. Slain. Narad, Tom 
O' Connor, Onr, Pnaamora, Dick Rolao, Alain Karon, Barbara Sack 
Scbaof.ld, David Sculnlck, Jea Si.i.l, Stu Slfkln, Tim Snail, Daaa 
Sokolac, M.P, Ta,lor. Son Tipton, Poll Wochtal, Hoi Wahlbori, Paul 


To the Editor: 

- I didn’t ever say that, did I? 

- No, you never said that. Hall no, you never said that. 

- I never would say anything like that. 

- Oh no, you wouldn’t say anything like »««* , 

- I never said anything like that before, did I? 

- Ob never! Oh, you’ve never said anything like that before. 

- There are circumstances. 

- Hell yes, there are circumstances. There are lots of cir- 
cumstances. 

- I’m honest aren’t I? 

- Oh, yes. Oh, Jesus are you ever honest 

- I flow beck didn’t IT 

- Oh Christ did you ever fly beck. 

- I’m reedy to sey l didn’t say that, aren’t L 

- You sure ere. You sure ere reedy. 

- I’ll never say anything like that again, will I? 

- Oh no, you’ll never say anything like that again. 


JUNIOR STAFF 


Clrc<Uail‘ 
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Arts and Entertainment 


Movie — ‘ A Man for All Seasons' 

Subtle Matyrdom of Silence 


by P. Spencer Wachtel 


THE PSYCHOLOGY o f the of her quest. But is the corn- 
martyr Is complex. Be he devoted pectly directed dim unfolds, the 
to a divine commend, is was reasons for More’s sllml protest 
Saint Joan; to simple honesty become evident, and he becomes 
as *Tbe crucible’s* John Proc- a much more powerful figure 
tor, or to blind Idealism as was by relying on his non- statements 
Dr. Thomas Stockmann, all poo- to carry him through to the tu- 
ple who sacrifice a great deal evitable end. 
must have one trait in common. Supplemented by clever legal 
This is the devotion to self-truth, logic, Scofield’s characterization 
The martyr must have faith In is meticulous. Scofield never 
a higher Judgment than his peers falters and his More may well 
are capable of making. He must become as perfect a monumental 
have an undying faith in Polonlus’ Him personality as was Clark 
advice *to thine own self be Gable’s Rhett Butler, 
true.’ in *A Man for All Sea- Superb casting is seen through- 
sons* (Mac Arthur, reserved out the film. Orson Welles, 
seats only) a martyr emerges who becomes more lovable with 
in the person of Sir Thomas each added pound, is perfectly 
More, but a martyr so subtle suited for his brief appearance 
in action that his devotion to as the Chancellor. Overflowing 
his own beliefs seduces our emo- his chair, Welles bellows out the 
tlons rather than attacking them, invalidity of Henry vm’s mar- 
Paul Scofield plays More, who riage to his sister-in-law, Kath- 
at first appears weak, Ineffectual, ryn. Scofield does not even st- 
and uncommitted, lacking is St. tempt to bellow back, realizing 


Joan’s willingness to prosyletize parhhps, that in certain instances 
to everyone c one erali* the virtue 011 *** “»kea right, at least in 
Of her quest. But as the com- face- to- larger face conflict. 


pactly directed film unfolds, the R°b«rt ®“* » Jovial, ego- 

reasons for More’s silent protest centric Henry VIIL The rotund 
become evident, and he becomes hing is as lecherous as ever, 
a much more powerful figure with implied Jumping from the 
by relying on his non- statements bed of Ms brother’s wife to that 
to carry him through to the in- Anne Boleyn. Boleyn, played 


> Redgrave, sparkles in 


Supplemented by clever legal her fl *« minute appearance: 
logic, Scofield’s characterization " A Man for all Seasons' picks 
Is meticulous. Scofield never U P momentum through audience 
falters and his More may well realization that Sir Thomas’ mar- 
become as perfect a monumental t J rd0 “ 13 * f8ctor not of his 
film personality as was Clark personal Involvement in an issue 



Gable’s Rhett Butler. 


but of an unselfish and relatively 


Superb casting is seen through- obscure desire. His actions 
out the film. Orson Welles, forc ® Mm to withhold an opinion 


Photo by Boykin 

“THE BACCHAE"— Members of the Chorus of the Asian 
Bacrhae rehearse in Llaner last Monday. This was die first 
technical rehearsal. 


sons- (Mac Arthur, reserved out uie nun. orson weues, n , r_ 1 

seats only) a martyr emerges who becomes more lovable with <* “Y controversial merit, and Daccnae --from D. i 

in the person of Sir Thomas each added pound, is perfectly lte implied protest is frustrating 

More, but a martyr so subtle suited for his brief appearance to Henry’s court. 

in action that his devotion to as the Chancellor. Overflowing Lacking the egocentric clr- £ O . • • /*_ 

his own beliefs seduces our emo- hla chair, Welles bellows out the eu instances of a Dr. Stockmann, niri Vlllil IO 
tlons rather than attacking them, invalidity of Henry vm’a mar- More has really nothing to lose <5 

Paul Scofield plays More, who riage to his sister-in-law, Kath- b Y supporting Henry’s divorce, 

at first appears weak, Ineffectual, ryn. Scofield does not even at- He would sacrifice only a small pentheus had Dionysus lmprl- so| 

and uncommitted, f sonny is st. tempt to bellow back, realizing amount of prida But Fred Zlnne- aoned, but Agave became a fol- in| 

man’s direction, coupled with lower of the religion. Pentheus taf 

rv n ] . • Robert Bolt’s screen adaption was discovered spying on secret aft 

Uance rTOuUCllOIl groups of his own play, prevent a simple religious rites and Jhe Bacchae els 

A retreat. More’s silent opinions (female followers of Dionysus) str 

Ca„ 171* .1 M„,l a trow into a gargantuan state- led by Agave, killed Pentheus. qul 

Slimy Hi I iza DC I nan Ivldnod ment 01 Mth > "“d® ®veo more Not an easy play to perform, is 

• shocking to his contemporaries “The Bacchae” is especially dlf- is 

A LECTURE - DEMONSTRA- Connor, bra. Homestead, and “ bU * " 0 “‘ Vert “' flcuU tor “ an “ tour or coil '* e , 

TION on the Elizabethan Dance Marylln Stewart Joined the men £*£• " «°"W. Director David Gus- ; 

was given by Elizabeth Burtnar in two country dances, a round °° *.“**“* °V t f» on ,8el8 ’ . ry 

under the auspices of the Shakes- nsl a longways. The longways M^f.m ytwMob ma k^ *AMan play .such .challenge it 1. j* 

peare Society of Washington, 8un- contained the typical figure pat- oeoictlon of <*• man’* devnHnn v ^ u3b1 ®’ k H so 

day March 5, In the Gr«t HaU tern of the Hey tor three* which £££“ 01 on * man * d * vo0on '*’• 8bout 8lu <* n * had “ 
of SL Thomas Episcopal Church, when performed Is accompanied 0,8 <W° r * UB l*y to work with a ^ 

Nancy Johnson, instructor in by calling out “hey* on every Le 


‘Striving for Quality’ 

Pentheus had Dionysus lmprl- sophisticated and highly challeng- 
soned, but Agave became a fol- tng form of drama,’’ noted Gus- 
lower of the religion. Pentheus taf son, and he continued, “GW, 
was discovered spying on secret after so many years without a 
religious rites and the Bacchae classic, deserves one. We are 
(female followers at Dionysus) striving for quality.” He la 
led by Agave, killed Pentheus. quick to tell you that this play 
Not an easy play to perform, is one of Euripides’ finest, and 
“The Bacchae’’ Is especially dlf- is definitely not a museum piece, 
flcult tor an amateur or college 

company. Director David Gus- Starring in the two act drama 
taf son feels, however, that the' are David PagUn, Dionysus; Bar- 
play 1. such a challenge It is ” Field, Telreetas; David Stto- 


especlally valuable. 


mar, Cadmus; C, Howard Jobn- 


daace, collaborated In the pres- 
entation and IS students perform- 


Excerpts from the second part 


ed ritual, country, and court of 'King Henry 6th,* *Mld-8um- 
dances which were typical of the mer Nights Dream,* ‘Twelfth- 
culture of the ago. Leonard Night* and other plays In which 
Hanltchat, Melissa Loving, Garl- Shakespeare refers to various 


New Exhibit Reveals 
Ambiguity and Color 


son Featberingham and 8ue8eid- 
enbaum danead the stately Pavan 


dances, were read by Melissa 
Loving. Miss Loving and Mr. 


which was followed by (he very H anl t c h a t also demonstrated the 
lively Galllard, one of queen basic steps of the Pavana and the 


Elisabeth’s favorite dances. 


Galllard. The beginning of the 


Sleight’s Sword Dance, dooa on vocabulary of movement tor the 


a traditional English feast day, 
and the Blue-Eyed Stranger, a 
Morris dance, were performed 
by Leonard Hanltchat, Pete 


classical ballet was pointed out 
In the Individual steps of the 
Galllard. 


by Toni Falbo 

WORKS OF Morris Louis and 
Mary Meyer, are now showing at 
the Washington Gallery of Modern 
Art Their styles exemplify 
many of the recent brands In mod- 
ern art 

Morris Louis’ works chorac- 


“It’s about time students had * fl °’ P® oU ** u3 i Cary Engleberg, 
the opportunity to work with a Richard ** 

Edmund Day, messengers; Tranla 
# __ Leahey, Agave; and John Botton- 

it Reveals art - coryph “ us - 

“The Bacchae” will demand a 
j w whole new set of standards of 

fl Tl (1 § . d~k I F* acceptance from the audience. 

But the play’s values to the 
players are Irrefutable. 

this classification represent* rwf DrrllPiltrn 
this viewer's attempt at descrip- u " VILUCBUH 

SKSSTtSTE Play® Tuesday 


various degr e e s of color blend 
into oblong stains that look simi- 
lar to hovering tornadoes. The 


THE GW ORCHESTRA, direct- 


lecture- demonstration terlstlcally are enormous white 


Papageorge, Joe Gunnel*, John was one of a series of music 


Wynn, Sendy Oxf eld, and Garrison 
Featberingham. 

Jean Jones, Diane Aridn, Jill 


and dance events as part of the 


canvases partially covered with 
patterns of fading color. The 


50th anniversary season of the designs resemble meterological 


Shakespeare Society. 


or microscopic forms, although 



mln wop f r-inH-r* seem to be * d byGeor « e Steiner, wUl present 
an abstract rendering of views ? “2 “fTT “ 

of slides containing riatoed or- "“*• “* rch U > * M0 Umer 

AiKmorlunu 

to this manner, 'Untitled Th * coocert wtu ,e8ture tw0 
(#114)* can be depicted a. a ^ Perfornunce. of un- 

clotting of unicellular organisms. U8U81 work8 ’ C8ro1 T8rr ’ 8 
It tapped at toft ^ uTeTrJSr^S' 
f ” *1' will perform a newly-discovered’ 

such as *Vav» and 'Mu.* This 4011 Fitzgerald, trumpeter, will 
ambiguous nomenclature at least PjfY the «,top«tlnKUrtRo, W -. 
eaves the viewer the trouble of ^ ODC8rto 0ro88 ° No. I* as a 
£rtn* to ,*e what a more de- “ 8m8rtal to “• «>”«>° 88y 
scriptlve title would suggest is dl ® d thU ye8r- 
represented in some fashion In , The program ^ tocludM the 
. tone poem by Richard Strauss 


gcrlutlvfl title would suggest is 7 

■cripuve hub wuuui » The program also includes the 

reoresented in some fiashioo in K * * 

UM^ort ton8 po8m ** Richard Strauss 

•Vav* a 102 to. by 144 in. ‘Death aadTranrflguretion.*Th« 
Louis T painting cooetoto' of u C0DCert 18 *» “> 8 i^Uc 

^^toT^ly r“ 'r® 88 ' Re- 
sembling a molar tooth rooted in . 

a white field of canvas. . 

•Mu,* the largest canvas, to Agora latent... 
composed of tendril-like fingers THE FOGGY BOTTOM Bines 
of bright colors stretching along wU i play at the Agora to- 

the bottom two corners of the morrow night This will be the 


otherwise white canvas. 

The frond painter on exhibit. 


band’s first public appearance. 
Specializing In a combination 



Mary Meyer, inspires even toss ^ btuM . rock s Qd hard-rock la 
comment All of her canvases New York MacDougal Street style, 
resemble glorified pie graphs. ^ ^ ^ 

They are circles dissected by aioug with guitar, drum* and or- 
dla meters and radii with each __ 


section variously adored. 


Appearing to the band are Mark 


*UNTITLEIV' 144 h. wide, isoeeof Morris Lanls’ painting 
Haahlngtea Gallery o ( Modern Art. 


The show will continue through Damo0( Joo p s„ 

April 30 at the Washington Gel- ^ Dsvld Phillips, organ; 
tory of Modern Art It to free N tal Portnow, base and Brian 
to st ndent a. Schuyler, drums. 
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WRGW Daily Schedule 1 speech Department Schedules 

Intramural I orensic Contests 

: “■Skest*- • Ji'jrsfsf'issvs rs.’rsrrrx 

5 lor mm and on April 11 and 12 semester; I) be a member la plicable. 

for women, the speech depart- pood standing of the sponsor Each organization map enter 
meat amoanced Mat wash. organization; 8) be other wise ell- op to two contestants in each 

Students may inter lndl vUhially glble tor participation in extra- event, but no student may par- 
or under foe sponsorship of a curricular octtrttiee. Hctpete In more than two exeats, 

campus organization, to compete AU contestants competing as No affiliated student ma>repreaeot 

In the areas at Intormttlye, per- lndlrldoala and not representlm more than one organization. 

suislve and extemporaneous - ' *”*■ ' ' — ' ■“ 

speaking and la prose and poetry 
reading. 

Entry forms may be obtained 
in Studio C In Lisner Auditorium. 

AU forms must be filed In Stu- 
dio C before March SI for men 
and by April 3 tor women. 

Te be eligible, all contestants 
representing on organzatlon 
must be certified eligible by the 
appointed organization Intra- 
mural speech manager. To be 
certified eligible, the contestants 
must meet the following requlre- 


START AT $711 -$738 or $758 
Depending on Experience 
Notion's Leading Police Department 
Age 21 • 29 incl.; 20/30 uncorrected vision; 5'9", 
160 lbs. min. 

EXCELLENT CHARACTER 
Wire or Call Immediately, Personnel Deportment, 
Room 100, Oakland City Hall, Phone 415-273-3311. 

EXAMINATIONS AND INTERVIEWS 
at Harrisburg Community College, Herrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania on March 17 and 18. 1967. 


•METAPHYSICAL Roots of of philosophy at Catholic Unl- 
CoDtemporary Restlessness* wUl varsity, Dr. Dougherty bos been 
be the topic of a talk by Dr. ao the faculties of Morauette 
Jude P. Dougherty of Catholic University and Bailor mine Col- 
Unlverslty next Monday, March lege. His philosophical and theo- 
13, at 3 pm In WoodhuU C. local works Include ‘Recent 
The lecture, sponsored by GW American Naturalism,* *Tbeo- 
Phllosopby Club, la open to all logical Directions of the Ecu- 
students and faculty. metrical Movement,* and ‘The 

Presently associate professor Impact of Vatican n.* 

The topic of his upcoming lec- 
ture before the Philosophy Club 
Is based on an article of the same 
title which appeared In a 1963 
Issue of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association’s pub- 
lication, ‘Proceedings.* 

Students Needed 
For Mississippi 
Research Teams 

STUDENT VOLUNTEERS ore 
needed to cooduct an economic 
survey of the Negro position 
In Issaquena County, Mississippi 
over Easter vacation. 

Twenty to thirty students are 
needed to do both door-to-door 
canvassing and courthouse re- 
search. They will camp In toots 
near tbs area. Gas and reason- 
able food expenses wUl be paid. 

Interested students should con- 
tact, Bob Fitzpatrick at 524- 
3425, Dick Yeo at UCF, or Larry 
Elgin at 483-8158 by March 18. 


If Mexico and Bermuda send you, 

II send you posters of Mexico and Bermuda 
v * 3 for $1.50. 


The diver of Acapulco. The torero of Mexico, want to go to Mexico and Bermuda some day. 
The sleek racing craft of Bermuda. And when you do, we hope you'll go on 

All three 30" x 40" posters are beautifully Eastern, 
reproduced in color. And they're all yours for Soidon't just sit there staring at four blank 
only$1.50. walls. Filf-in the coupon below and send for 

We think you'll like them so much, you'll your colorful posters now. 


We want everyone to fly. 


To: Eastern Airlines, Inc., Poster Offer, Box 4211, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Please send me the Bermuda, Acapulco, and Mexico posters, for which I enclose a $1.50 money 
order or check (payable to Eostern Air Lines, Inc. Poster Offer). 


Name. 


Address. 


□ I would also be interested in receiving a Youth Fare Application. 


GV BOOKSTORE 

2120 H STREET, N.W. 
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Teachers, Not Preachers 


Religion Profs Seek Interdisciplinary Approach 


Dr. Wallace 

sought tickets tor Bishop pika's 
dialogue (March 3) Indicates a 
high degree of Identification with 
the 'alienated' Bishop,’ 
Commenting on the "God la 
dead crisis,* Professor Wallace 
said that this •over-publicized 
and exaggerated* concept la bas- 
ically no different from similar 
religious agitations in the past. 
•Religion is a part of human 
culture. For religion to cease to 


Dr. Yelde Dr. Jones 

exist Is Impossible; It merely encounter. Dr. Jonas, a Baptist, 
changes form,* be said. is chairman of the religion de- 

Dr. raids cited Malcolm Boyd, partment and specialises In Old 
author at “Are You Running with and New Testament history and 
Me, Jesus?* as a representative theology, 
of a movement which Is sug- g^^ng ^ ^ 
gestlng truth In the vernacular.* .. * 

He added that "atheism today la ** 1 !* lon * nd of r8ll * ,0n * u Dr * 
rn^-fm^STrl^wl W-Uee, a Pre.byt.rUn. 

to that of past decades.’ Dr. Yslde Is a Lutheran, and 

Each of the three professors his specialty Is the thought, ethics 
represents an aspect of religious and sociology of religion. 


v “THINGS GO BETTER WITH COKE” . . . 
ESPECIALLY WHEN ITS FREE! 

If things aren’t going just right, clip this ad 
and present it to any WHITE TOWER. 
You’ll be treated to a refreshing Coca Cola 
absolutely FREE . . . and who wants to go 
through college without Coke? 


CORPORATE COMMUNION followed by BREAKFAST 


address by BISHOP MOORE 
Suffragan Bishop of Washington 
St. Mary’s Church, 728 Twenty Third St. N.W, 
(across from Engineering School) 


passion Sunday March 12 8:00 A.M. 

Breakfast Tickets (at .50 each) available at 
AU States Main Desk 514 19th N.W. 

Crawford HaU Rm. 108 Gall AUlson 2119 H St. 
Rm. 807 Leslie Adkins 

Strong HaU Rm. 500 Corlnne Colt 820 21st. 
Religious Activates Office 2108 G St. 
or 

Phone Father Abbott \ 337-1738 


SiuAJib 

Ca% 4-5 Ma It Liquu&t- 

O ) lute {fit 

CftUat fan 


Cfnta£jfan u<ihLu^,MtAKo£j-,pUw4_o«<A. 
oMmum- (Jw tXuflw 

"It**- uK^it Ojf-645 

HfiCt Liqufi. IxttaeA. iai nbtti Aju qjjw , a to 

anA S/ofyua AW. ,TW fioAM^^Jt^aettcfc 

eJUd &• mjxuu, sfuhx fUm-outo o&L 

bxpSf.uStofc: - 1 ° 

£WEAT£HIPT 
Coin Mm LIQUOR 
BOX IlOO BAirro v MD.Z (203 


HE REALLY 
FLIPS OVER ME 


THE 

UNSINKABLE 

CHARLIE 

BROWN 


Soft-spoken. Well-mannered. But extremely danger- 
ous. Usually seen in the company of beautiful women. 
Prefer conservative dress, fine imported colognes. 
Specifically, Raffia, from which they take their name. 


CARTOON BOOK! 

by Charles M. Schulz 









Korcheck Replaces Dobbs 
As Head Baseball Coach 


nounced the epolntment at Kor- Korcheck doubts whether the hitter,’ may fill the epot at 
check to succeed Dobbs, newly team will hare as much depth second base left by graduating 
appointed coach. as the 1M6 squad which finish- Joe Mullen. «We seem to have 

Korcheck, a 1954 OW gradu- ed with a 1S-6 record. Joe a strong Infield, bet we stlUneed 
ate, was one at the top athletes Lain returns at shortstop, Jerry a first baseman,* said Korcheck. 
ever to play tor OW. He was Snyder is behind the plate and March 90 In Charleston, 8. C„ 
an All-American (AP).fbr the and Gary Brain will be In canter- the Colonials meet The Citadel 
Colonial football team and was field, but as for other retaining tor a doable-header and toe tol- 
s elected three consecutive years starters, Korcheck doesn’t know, lowing day encounter East Caro- 
for the All-Southern Conference Charlie Boone, one of the best Una's Pirates In another twin- 
baseball team. In 1953 be was prospects to fill the pitching va- bill, 
voted the football player of the coney left by Jerry Rlcuccl and 

year award In the Southern Con- Steve welpott. Is' out of school The home schedule opens 
fsrence. with medical problems nntUSep-’ March 28 against Rochester, with 

Although be played pro- tember. Bill Pacella will re- another game on the 29th against 
fessional baseball with the turn with mound experience and Syracuse. All home g ames are 
Washington Senators, Korcheck Bob Schmidt, If he cooquers a Played on the Ellipse, 
was also drafted by tbeSan Fran- 
cisco 49ers In the National Foot- 
ball League. He blL278 for the 
Senators In 1985 when he was 
called up for military service. 

Two years later he rejoined the 
Senators and spent two with 
Washington and another with Ml- 


Two 

Points 


by Stu Sir kin 


PhoW by Han,*, 

BY THE LIGHT of die silveiy moon, the crew carries their 
shell from the boat house to the river. 


‘B 9 League Basketball 
SettlesTitle Tomorrow 


B LEAGUE LEADERSHIP will Schedule for Upcoming 
finally be decided tomorrow night Intnuaeral Events, 

at 7 pm when Welling and SON 

meet for the All-University B “ d 

Basketball c h a m pio n ship. Wen- 

inf - ftjtiifihft tte B1 Champion- antar an A aiarB taam. 

an aii E ntrl «® are due March 26. 

jdpjrtth lto Badminton-March 28. 29 and 

All States had cut an early Well- * 0, Entrl “ *>• March 17. 
lng margin to 29-28 but Welling Bowling— Sunday, April 2- 

ran up 12 straight points and than Sunday, April 9, 9-U am. Ten- 
held a final rally by All States pin. one A and B. Five men 
to claim the title. per team. Shirley Path Bowling 

In A League, SAB wen Its ninth j mas. (Call Intramural office 
c o nse cu tive game with a 47-46 a>r directions.) 

Double overtime victory against _ _ 

Delta Theta PhL At the end of Soflhan— starts 

regulation play, Ron Ulrich drove April 8. One A ai 
the length of the court to make a P« organlaatlon. 
layup for SAE that sent the game April 1. 

Into overtime, in the first period, 

As the second overtime drew to Tennis Team Sports Depth; 

a dose, DTP bad a shot blocked 

Looks to Winning Season 

again drove lbr the basket and xHE COLONIAL TENNIS as yet. Part of the decision will 
was fouled. He missed the first TEAM Is looking forward to one depend upon the players’ per- 
sbot but sunk the second to end ^s beet seasons ever at GW. formanees In playing each other 
file marathon. with five returning lettermen during practice. 

1,1 °*^* r A games, the Letter- ^ t pair of top notch sopho- TbA coaches have arranged a 
man edged PSD 80-47 to remain nora coming up, the optimism schedule that Includes Michigan 
In a first place tlewlthSAE. DTD u tustlfled. State, Ohio State, Maryland, Col- 

doimed SB 50-41 and Welling- 1 S^etUr. are tod by four gate, Dartmouth, i^mia! old 
squeaked by Law 80-49. SAE southern Conference finalists— Dominion, Geo r ge to wn, Syracuse 
* nd LeWernieo ««cl> h * T * one Toeo Morgan, Larry Onle, Bob and American, 
game left. Tonight SAE meets Morgan, and Terry Denbow. Al- The team has been practicing 
PSD end the Lettermen take on , 0 ^ jeer's squad most of the winter and Singer has 

Welling- 2. If both should win, j, -plm Taylor who has looked stressed physical conditioning In 
resulting In a first place tie, ytT y impressive In pre-season the workouts. Weather has hSmp- 
tbece wUl be a pUy-ofi Sunday ^ ered outdoor practice bat the to- 
st 6 pm. Ray Jones and Ken Ferris are door playing helps the team prac- 


Saturday, 


fesyne Dobbs has signed Ralph 
Barnett, a 8-2 forward-guard 
from OW High school to Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 

Barnett, whose brother Ken 


doubles player, B0 ° 

Head coach Biqjfcreve and 
acting ooach Danny Singer have L * rr 7 Onle 
not announced toe final poelttoos Tim Taylor 


M 


m ^ 
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pell “let reverence tor lew 
become the poUtlcel religion at 
the Nation.' This classic state- 
ment links lew end religious 


Spacial Editorial Supplement to the Georfe Washington University Hatchet 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


! ■ 
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'Doing something to the shore that water never did to land before 

n ml /» 


The ' American Dream 


Of an American Do-er 


Til following is excerpted 
from lit writings of lit Horn. 
Brooks Hays. Currently a pro- 
fessor of government at tie 
University of Massachusetts, 
Hays is an alumnus of Gw, 
former congressman (D.-Ark.), 
head of tie Southern Baptist 


Parents’ Weekend. 


We must not be disconsolate. 
There Is mueh to glee hope. The 
emeeliig program of the netlonel 
government should Inspire every 
friend of youth to find e piece In 
the Locsl activities designed to 
utilise, to the fullest, faculties 


to meet the problem 


literature of Lincoln Is his ep- ^ rtruffUi „ 


seme spirit which Inspired 


George Washington’s appeal in 


his farewell address, *Therecen 


be no morality without the 


Inspiration of religion.* 


I do not Intend by invoking the 
words at two of our greatest 
presidents to turn to an earlier 
era for a pattern to recommend 
for this dynamic century but 
rather to suggest that conditions 
somewhat similar to those which 
challenge our generation have 
existed before and that wo are 
endowed with a collective wisdom 
acquired in the crises of a stormy 
past We cannot live long enough 
to acquire all of the expert encee 
that are necessary to prove what 
la necessary for survival — 
some things we do Inherit from 
the race. . . 

Lately unprecedented federal 
power has been Invoked to deal 
with some of the causes of rebel- 
liousness and unhappiness In 
American cities and countryside. 
Antipoverty legislation, urban 
programs of gigantic dimensions, 
rural development, civil rights 
legislation, and many othsr types 
of social action hare received 
mandates from the executive and 
the Congress. 

atUl remain the crucial strug- 
gles of Individual youth who, 
seemingly In larger proportions 
than aver, seem drawn toward 
rebelliousness and crime rather 
Ian decency and peace. 


some 


thing more than excoriation and 
reprisals. . . 

Sterner laws — stlffer 
penalties -- surely something 
besides this simplistic reply to 


stricken youth Is needed. 


Prisons are necessary. Sen- 
tences commensurate with the 
crime — yes — no sensible 
person holds any other view but 
concepts of law must be rooted 
In a better understanding of man’s 
nature and certainly we must 
seek to bring statutory law Into 
alignment with the moral law. . . 

—Legislators are cfikHenged to 
design policy that fits that ad- 
vance. . . 

TUs moral law has been com- 
pressed Into ehxgiaot statements 
now centuries old. Cicero had 
this to say about It — •True law 
is right reason, consonant with 
nature, everlasting and unchang- 
ing. it does not differ for Rome 
and for Athens nor for the past, 
present and future. No legisla- 
ture can amend or repeal that 
law. None can be relieved of the 
obligations It Imposes, and ooe 
does not have to look outside 
himself for the true expounder 
of It, but one unchanging ever- 
lasting law shall be for all times, 
all places and all peoples.*, . . 

The American dream can be 
fulfilled only as we rely upon 
these procedures In our quest 
for justice and righteousness and 
peace. 

(See HAYS, p. 4) 


The Failure of Drama in the University 


by James N. Gardner 

Gardner, a junior at Yale, has been involved 
in the theater since early childhood. He is pre- 
sently drama critic for the Yale Daily News. 

THE AMERICAN THEATER Is In trouble. The 
greatest source of new talent, the university drama 
school. Is a failure. And the most significant source 
of production, the resident professional theater. Is 
financially unsound. Almost Ironically, these two 
floundering groups can solve each other’s problems. 

The Inadequacies of American drama schools are 
legion. Compared to the theater academics of Britain 
or Germany, they are, almost without exception. 


They fall to provide their stadauts wttb more than 
a nodding acquaintance with professional production 
te ch ni q u es . They fall to produce the plays of young, 
experimenting playwrights. They fall to dislodge the 
dangerously wide-spread notion that the purpose of 
anl Vera tty drama Instruction is to All an Insignificant 


Drama Instruction in American universities la not 
suffering from lack of money. The University of 
Illinois, for example, has allocated $14 million for 
the construction of a center tor the performing arts, 
and untold numbers of colleges, including Kansas 
University, Denison, Stanford, University of Michigan, 
and Northwestern, devote substantial sums to their 
theater departments. 

k truth, very few university drama schools are 
even minim al l y respected by the professional theater. 
When professionals are asked to name tbs drama 
schools which meat adequately prepare their graduates 
for a career In the theater, the only school con- 
sistently mentioned Is Carnegie kstttute of Tech, 
no logy. - 

Harlan Kiel man, producer of New Haven’s resident 
professional theater, sums up the general feeling: 
•Which one’s best? Carnegie Tech. There Isn’t any 
question. Uhy7 Because the directors ban had a 
completely organic approach to the training of actors. 
They train professionals. They’ve also attracted 
most of the best tsloot to begin with.* 


Carnegie Tech has an annual budget for drama of 
about $4,000 -- miniscule when compared with those 
of Michigan State or UCLA. Yet Carnegie produces 
graduates whose reputation Is unequalled. How does 
It manage to do this? 

m a statement to prospective students, the Carnegie 
Tech administration advises that the function of the 
drama school Is the production of graduates who will 
be capable of entering the theater world as pro- 
fessionals. 

•Students win be kept in the program,* the booklet 
warns, ‘only as long as they c o ntinue to demonstrate 
professional promise.* 

Carnegie trains Its drama students not as teachers 
or historians of drama, but as actors, directors, set 
and lighting designers and playwrights. 

Carnegie Tech is the exception. 

The great majority of American drama schools and 

(See DBAMA. p. 6) 
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Reforming Education--‘A Complete Moral Act’ 


them from without. B l«, In this sense, the creation 
of self-consciousness in relation to tradition, that 
the task of education Is metaphysics, meteaoclology, 
metapsycholofy and. In exploring the nature of Its 
own communications, metaphUosophy and metalan- 
guage. This, In Itself, Is the enduring rationale of a 
liberal education and the function of the college 
years. . . 

to this emphasis on the centrality of method, 
there Is a posture new role for the college as an 
institution standing between the secondary school 
and graduate research work. One of its fundamental 
purposea must be to deal with the modes of con- 
ceptualization, the principles of explanation, and the 
nature of aerification. The work! Is always doulde- 
storled: the tactual order, and the logical orger 

Imposed upon tt. The emphasis In the collage must 
be less on what one knows and more on the self- 
conscious ground of knowledge; how one knows What 
one knows, and the principle of the relevant selection 
of facts. 

But to deal with concepts alone would mean choosing 
an arid Intellectuallsm that would dry up our senses 
and leave us only with the shadows In the cave. 
Concepts are "maps of relations,” but by their 
nature they are *forever Inadequate to the fullness 
of tbs reality to be shown." Reality, James Insisted, 
•consists of existential particulars” of which *we 
become aware only In the perceptual flux.*. . . 

An ordered curriculum, U )* argued, must have a 
set of substantive ends rooted in some moral defini- 
tion of man or sorpe ultimate picture of nature. But 
those who posit virtue or reason as the ends of 
education, or of society, puMoo much faith In their 
resounding abstractions. To say that the purpose of 
education Is the rational pursuit of knowledge, or a 
love of truth, Is not to state an end, for these are the 
necessary conditions of any Intellectual life. Those 
who speak of the need for fixed ends usually mean a 
fixed set of books or a fixed set of Ideas that for 
them exemplifies truth or a specific notion of obliga- 
tion. But such a conception would lead only to the 
circumscription of truth and the creation of a closed 
system of dogmatic and even tyrannical knowledge 
(even though the tyrant may have a philosopher as 
hla adviser). . . 

The ends of education are many: to Instill an 

awareness of the diversity of human societies and 
desires; to M responsive -to great - philosophers and 
. Imaginative writers who -JiMw 'given, thought 4o the 
predicaments that have tried and tested men; to 
acquaint a student with the limits of ambition and the 
reaches of humility; to realize that no general 
principle or moral absolute, however strongly It may 
be rooted In a philosophical tradition, can give an 
Infallible answer to any particular dilemma. 

Writing a curriculum, like cooking, can be the 
prototype of the complete moral act. There Is 
perfect free will. One can put In whatever ooe 
wishes, in whatever combination. Yet In order to 
know what ooe has, one has to taste the consequences. 
And as In all such acts, there Is an ambiguity for 
evil. In that others who did not share In the original 
pleasures may have to taste the consequences, to 
„ sum, It la the moral of a cautionary tale. 


by Daniel Bell 

The following art excerpts from a rearrange- 
ment and adaptation of materials in chapters 4, 

J and 6 of ' Tit Reforming of General Education: 
Tit Columbia College Experience in Its National 
Setting," by Daniel Bell, as it appears in "Im- 
proving College Teacbing" edited by Calvin 
Bllee to be published by tie American Council 
On Education in April. 

IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that a liberal arts 
education has lost Its tone; that because of the 
recent curricular reforms the secondary school 
already covers, the ‘general education” features 
of the college are mere repetition; and that the 
requirements of early specialization are In the 
process of transforming the college Into a pre- 
professional school, to short. It has been stated 
that because the college Is no longer the terminal 
educational experience. It has lost Its distinctive 
function and Is becoming simply a corridor between 
the secondary and the graduate schools. . . 

Let me begin by stating my commitment to general 
education within the framework of a liberal arts 
program In a college. By a liberal arts program, I 
mean an emphasis on the Imagination of the humani- 
ties and history and the treatment of the conceptual 
grounds of knowledge In the sciences and social 
sciences, as the central core of the college's concern. 
By general education, I mean the focusing of this 
concern on courses which cut across disciplinary 
lines (as In the case of contemporary civilization 
and humanities programs) to deal with the history, 
tradition and greet works of Western civili z a ti o n , 
and on courses which deal with the Integrative 
problems or common subject matters of several 
disciplines. By a college, I mean a four-year 
school, standing between the secondary school and 
the graduate Institution, which performs a function 


that differs from the other two. . . 

There Is not, 1 believe. In education --perhaps not 
In life -- a quota of sternal verities, a set of In- 
variant truths, a single qnadrlvlum and frlvlum that 
must he taught to a young man lest he be charged 
with the failure to be civilized or humane. There 
are tasks --tasks appropriate to the elucidation of 
tradition, the identification of societal values (which 
eaa be rejected as well as accepted), and the testing 
of knowledge — which have to be met by a college. . . 

Is It the task of the university to be a derlsy, 
self-consciously guarding the peat and seeking as- 
sertively to challenge the new? Or Is It Just a 
bazaar, offering Coleridge and Blake, Barekhardt 
and Nietzsche, . Weber and Marx as antiphons! proph- 
ets, each with Us own call? No consensual answer 
Is possible, perhaps, because the university Is no 
longer the citadel of the traditional mode — only the 
simple-minded can believe It la — but an arena In 
which the critics once outside the Academy have, 
like the tiger (or Typer) once outside the gates of 
society, found a place — deservedly — within. And 
the tension between past and future, mind and sensi- 
bility, tradition and experience, for all its strains 
and discomfitures, Is the only source for maintaining 
the Independence of Inquiry Itself. 

If the confrontation of modernity with tradition and 
of rational Intellect with modernity Is one of the 
tasks of a collage In responding to the sentient few, 
the humanizing of the edneahte many la, perhaps, 
the greet task of liberal education today. The 
question Is not "who Is this new man, the American 7* 
but "who is the generic man that stalks the world 
today?” 

The university cannot remake a world (though In 
upholding standards It plays some part In such 
attempts). B cannot even remake men. But It can 
liberate young people by making them aware of the 
forces that Impel them from within and constrict 


enry in Junior High 


\Tbe schools have no Inkling of 
the children's abilities, sensi- 
tivities, leehags, thoughts. My 
principal rfrtoaed tob*llevq chUr 
dren had written a class news- 
paper themselves. "No student 
In this school Is smart enough to 
writs that well,” be said. And, 
It is not merely a question of the 
school's tolling to develop the 
cMIdren’s tremendous potential. 
They are actively, In every way 
they know, supreeslng and des- 
troying. The function of the 
schools Is to take talkative, 
Intelligent, aUve six-year-olds 
and transform them. Into Inartic- 
ulate, illiterate teenage dropouts. 

A child doesn’t stand a chance. 


corporal punishment) Is for the 
teachers to know, not the stu- 
dents. We’re training children’s 
minds end they’re not ready to 
understand this yet.” 

Tbs objective for the year’s 
seventh grads "guidance' pro- 
gram la ”To be able to walk Into 
a seventh grade assembly In 
June and have It so quiet you can 
hear a pin drop." Children are 
taught to vglue time by being 
made to sit In dententlon hall tor 
an hour after school If they come 
a minute late In the morning. 
They are told again and again, 
•You are In school to OBEY 
YOUR TEACHERS.” They are 
told to work not because they are 
Interested In the work but to get 
a grade. 

Quiet and obedience as the 
alms of education replace the 
aims of expression, thought and 
learning growth. Discipline re- 
places teaching. Fifty- eight per 
cent of District of Columbia ap- 
plicants fall the army mental 
ability test. Ninth grade students 
do not know the alphabet. Entire 
schools are operating at remedial 
levels. 

Children 1 have taught here In 
Washington have reacted more 
originally and thoughtfully than 
students I knew at college. Chil- 
dren have been far more Inter- 
ested and excited about books 
and Ideas than were the members 
of a senior literature seminar — 
the acme of our college careers. 

There Is nothing wrong with 
the children. The schools, how- 
ever, cannot handle a twelve 
year old child who says, "Beowulf 
Is called the dragon-slayer and 
John Henry la called a steel- 
driving man and that’s really the 
same thing. Beowulf kills the 
dragon, but he dies, and John 
Henry, he beets the steam drill, 
but he dies.” They won’t handle 
a child who shouts out In class 
while reading an essay by James 
Baldwin because he Is THINKING 
and wants to make the points 
Baldwin Is making, but faster. 
•Uncontrollable, 70-80 IQ,” they 
say. 


Mrs. 'Ruff is an eighth 
grade teacher at Hfnq Junior 
High School in Southeast 
Washington. A 1966 graduate 
of Vassar, she took education 
courses at GW last semester 
md claims, " I learned every- 
thing I know about teaching 
at GW." 

In her effort to provide 
outlets for the creativity of 
her students, she sponsored a 
student written newspaper 
which was subsequently ban- 
ned by her principal. City- 
wide newspaper coverage was 
given to the controversial pa- 
per and to Mrs. Ruff and her 
teaching methods. Last week 
D.C. Superintendent of Schools 
Carl Hansen announced that 
the students may continue to 
publish their paper. 


IN A MISSISSIPPI COURT- 
ROOM there will be Judge and 
Jury, witnesses and witness 
stand — all the equipment justice 
Is supposed to require. The 
Justice, however, Is upside down 
and Inside out, perverted •South- 
ern Justice.’ The chance a 
Negro stands of obtaining real 
Justice In a Southern court is 
about the same chance a Negro 
child In Washington has of ob- 
taining an education. 

In school we have a principal, 
teachers, books, blackboards — 
all the equipment education Is 
supposed to have. Instead of 
providing education, however, the 
school works to make education 
close to impossible. It is an 
educational hell, an upside down 
world. The principal can say 
(In refusing to open the library 
during ninth graders’ lunch), "We 
can’t make tt too easy for, these 
kids. It has to be tough. They 
have to •bleed’ a little.” 

The objective of teachers be- 
comes not to Inform as much as 
possible but to withhold as much 
as possible: "This rule (against 


Phototnvh by MU Colwi 
confronting the ‘hell' of the 


MRS. SUSAN RUFF with one of her students 
D.C. classroom. 
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Student Awareness 


In' Brace laug 
Bruct Innes is a GW gra- 
duate student in English liter- 
ature. He served asIFC presi- 
dent for 19 65-66. 


native populations. Manyof them attempt to avoid the Issue, you 
junior are W.8. AID scholars who must cannot come away from the Arab 
w l )0 agree to work In their countries world with a meaningful experi- 
r ^ cm for a specified number of years, ence unless you attempt to learn 
Others are sons and daughters the Inner motivations of the typl- 
of wealthy, prominent families, cal Arab student. 

The concept of working one’s Because of the widespread de- 
ot two through college Is virtually privation In most of . the Arab 

ippos " non-existent In the Arab world, world, those young students who 
srlcan The sludents ^ be cate- can go to the university consider 
8 “ * gorlzed as either being prlmarl- themselves very lucky. They are 
mert " ly oriented to the sciences, or eager to get ahead. They are 
velop- as those preparing themselves aware of their responsibilities as 
• non ' to become political leaders. Of future leaders, fiercely patriotic, 
9d 101 the 750 women, not many will and Sincerely Interested ln con- 
™ lque become ‘career women,* none trlbutlng to the Improvement of 
of the wiu ^tor politics, a few will their countries, 
higher work t|, e i r specialized fields One becomes acutely aware of 
until they marry. the pains of a transitional stage 

> * re5s Arab hospitality makes It near- in Beirut. Tradition is extre- 
newly ly i mp0 ggibie to remain In lsola- mely strong; Innovation Is often 

8 8tu * tlon. On the whole, the Arab resisted, misunderstood. This 

Ehtest > students are proud to have close generation and perhaps many to 

f their American friends. They are come will have to live through the 

- v curious about our way of life, fight for equality, widespread 

w ' eager to learn and to share, education, Improved sanitation, 

J As a group, the students at and more stable economies. And 

to AUB are politically Inclined. The they know this. The average stu- 

^ cafes, bars and restaurants of dent at GW, whether he be 

modern Beirut are always buzz- sincerely Interested In getting a 

lng with political conversations, good education, or whether he 

However, the University ad- simply came for fun, will not 

ministration clearly on have to shoulder the same level 

political activities on the campus, of responsibility astheArabunl-, 

Although this Is a position which verslty graduate. Most GW stu- 

has become unpopular with many dents are from upper middle 

of the students, they have not class families, whereas the Arab 

yet been able to change It. The students are either extremely 

University Is In a delicate post- poor, or extremely wealthy. The 

tlon; It cannot afford to become a poorer students usually take ihelr 

center of political agitation be- studies more seriously than the 

cause such a state would endanger wealthier ones. They have to 

not only Its continued existence produce. The wealthier ones can 

and well-being, but that of se- afford to relax, although they 

veral yet unstable governments never forget that it Is a prl- 

(n the Arab- World as well. vllege to be In school. 

Nonetheless, the students are Because there Is no beautiful, 
not completely silenced. Nor sprawling campus at GW, 

does anyone expect them to to r- students seem thrust Into the 

get their own national Interests, world to fend for themselves. 

Dr. Fayez Sayegh, an active There Is no pervasive, 

spokesman of the Palestine LI- sense of school spirit, although 

be rati on Organization and mem- numerous activities are available 

ber of the AUB political science to the Interested student. Stu- 

department, Is perhaps the most dents at AUB, on the other hand, 

outspoken defender of the pales- are weU protected on their 

tin lan side of the Arab-lsraeli beautiful campus overlooking the 

dispute. It Is Impossible to live Mediterranean. They eat to- 
rn Beirut formore than two weeks gather, study together; ski, 

without learning all about the swim, or ni,. walks. They are 

question. You cannot tell a Pales- an extremely close-knit group, 

tinlan that the creation of Israel which, however, always wel- 

was the will of the United Na- comes newcomers. One simply 

tlons. No Arab can understand does not survive If one attempts 

that there are two sides to the to remain a loot 

question (Just as few American At GW, everyone Is In a 
Jews see two sides). Whether, hurry, although many do not know 
as an objective American student, where they are going. At AUB 


by Dexter Perkins wanted to and not because my In this world, and a teacher Is 

The following is a reprint position would be Improved by an example of a man thinking. 

of "College Teaching Then publication. But let me not de- I have asked several people 

and Now" by Dexter Perkins Predate writing; after all, I must lately whether they were In- 
ns it appears in "Improving * “ v ® written seventeen fluenced by books or by men. 

Colleee Teachint " edited books and ara at work °" three T*® smer has Invariably been 

by Calvin Btlee to be pub- m0re - ' * those engaged In 

linked by the American Conn- What is dUrturblng to me college teaching wotadr«ognlze 

cil on Education in April. ££e to M 

NOBODY ASKED ME what I Important today not so much " 

had written when I took my first becaua ® 11 l*® 8 »“*hor and 

Job In 1914, and nobody badgered his Institution greator visibility. XL™ t^££ 

me to write a book after I got wh ® th * r *“* emphasis results obligations to society. 

the job. The Implication of that ft ™ n ** technolocy One of the rationales for the 

lack of concern about scholarly culture, or from a demand #m p| ia8ls ^ fnhiuhing u that a 

production is. I think, one of the t0T ***** generated ^ ^ evaluated whereas 

basic differences between college an unhealthy competition for what classroom t—cMng cannot 
teaching then and now. 18 ^ There Is some truth to that, but 

Looking back on more than fifty fare<1 wl “ efficient “ u j, jgrgejy t m yth that the 

years of classroom teaching, I “*• classroom), today the writ- .valuation of books Is any less 

can give only an Impressionistic “ n word 18 glv ®° a” exaggerat- objective than the evaluation of 
and personal view of the changes 6(1 Importance over the spoken classroom teaching The Judg- 
!n the teaching profession. Per- word- ment of a book depends In part 

haps the differences come out I am old-fashioned enough on the disposition of the review- 
most clearly as one compares to believe that some values to er. It depends on one specialist’ s 
my career with that of the young be communicated in the class- view of another. It rarely 

teacher today. My first book room are not easily communl-, addresses Itself to the large 

was published thirteen years cated by the written word. One sig n ificance of the work. Authors 
after I bad started my teaching Is a zeal for knowledge, another are too often Judged by quantity, 
career. Frankly, I had not even Is perspective, and still another rather than by quality. As to the 
taken graduate courses In several Is an appreciation of other out- Judgment of teaching, there are 
of the first history subjects I looks and points of view. When plenty of ways to Judge a young 
taught I taught undergraduates you have written a book, no matter teacher. One of these Is by vlslt- 
througbout my career, and re- how good It la, the Ideas In It lng his classes. If done with 
malned at one Institution— the are frozen. When you talk, you consideration, no difficulty need 
University of Rochester — tot continue to think. A classful of result. Registrations have some- 
forty years. students Is a stimulus to thought thing to do with the matter; so, 

1 never thought of writing as as wall as a recipient of learn- too, does the Judgment of the more 
a ins a n e of advancement. Whan lng, a constant challenge to do 

I wrote, I did so because I batter. We learn from example (See PERKINS, p. S) 
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tf't&m the CsuMit-'s fte&t 


The Perfect Trap 


“THE BEST LAID PLANS af mice and men oft* 
go awry,' 1 and we might add, are oft’ reriaed. The 
University’s current theater controversy brings 
into focus the plight at the American collegian: 
he has beoome the mouse in an educational mase. 

As we scamper up the cinder block stairways 
or scurry through the alleys searching for a hiding 
place away from the noise, we fulfill our mission; 
and the less we say, the less the system listens. 

In the past twenty years American education has 
become a big business — the entire system 
been trapped into chasing after Federal and Ford 
millions; the big grants from the big spenders. 
We are forced into anticipating institutional pro- 
gress in terms of spending millions of dollars 
and building so many buildings for present and 
future needs. 

The institution seeks to capture national fame 
and foreign connections — Mozzarella to attraot 
new mice in a big way — and in order to compete 


it must keep out the lure. The private college 
participating in the race suffers most; it must 
Justify its cost and pander promises for more 
funds. But it knows It is losing. 

It is a fact that educating millions is a massive 
Job, but while the ends are magnificent, the com- 
munity of scholars is lost and replaced with a 
collegiate corporation. The university is a three- 
part chorus, and at QW each knows its tune. But 
somewhere we must have lost the harmony, because 
the critics don't like our music. 

Unfortunately for expedience, students can’tpoint 
a finger at the ogre administrator, nor the cor- 
porate leader at the complacent student. The system 
is too entrenched and too vast: it’s the way things 
are. 

They won’t really change until someone realizes 
that the only way to build a better mousetrap is 
to consult the mice. 

—Gary Passmore 



Student Involvement Vital to Education 


by Rick Huriaoa nature of tha American charactsr, 

Rick Harrison, a senior bis- *bd ao MOMaarUj changed the 
lory major a I Gw. was pi* si- “ tur * American Tenth. As 
dant o / lb* student bods /or 

1966. * corresponding locraaaa could 

be mud In ackdamlc curiosity 
THIRTY YEARS AGO, tha and actlva determination to bo- 
concept at a idass populAUoa of eons Involved In the world of 
itudenta deeply Involved In the the cempua aa well aa In the 
affaire of their academic on- world outside, 
vlrooment would have been alien The unfortunate corollary to 
not only to thla carapua, but alao thla impetus in Involvement was 
to the natloo at large. the slowness with which the 

Thirty years ago, as the de- institutions concerned adapted 
presslon was Uittnf and before themselves. Tbs eruption at 
America woke up from her Berkeley was a symbol to the 
isolationist sleep, the world was natloo — a symbol of two very 
stilt k- relatively -glgantlcplaee, different thirds: first, the 
and tha youth of the most pros- •youpser generation* was Urdd 
porous nation lh that world could of hypocritical double standards 
still be sheltered from the cold and paternalistic regulation; 
reality of the outside. Although second, the rebellion of lmrolve- 
there were not so many young ment lacked a direction at 
people la colleges then, the Berkeley, and at many other 
foundations tor sharp criticism institutions, because the frame- 
ware there, but generally ua- work tor growth had never been 
distributed. ■ > UM. 

Mors Importantly, the tounda- unolmmaat on r., T now 

tioos of genuinely constructive tskro numberless The 

and cooperative Involvement lay bur,^ locll i u — h 

, th v ^ution,. CTLd^LE 

^o^Uthct^ lncr^lntfy permmat stondard. of morality 
wldi lass oomtort, racial end are the more gUmoroua. Yet 
religious prejudice, pompous the modern student la eouallv 
beUfcodlty, and spot^tod aw concerned with the practical 
tananoe-- ^aconomldally and machirory m hi. world, mm 
Intellectually. , while that world Is the campus. 

Tbs war and the advent of he taka, a hand In It. develop- 
nuclear Armageddon changed the 


«ot an students care or are Genuine student Involvement from those voices have come 
able to Involve themselves in at GW emerged In the spring at such tangible benefits as tuition 
campus affairs. Those who do 1968. The entire Initiative and schedules, pass-tollsystems, 
not may simply remain Informed follow-through came from the health service reforms, dorml- 
what Is going an; they may constitutionally-authorised rep- tory regulation modification, and 
Ignore It, or perhaps deride It. resen tatlves of the student body, yes, even building plans. 

Ignored, derided, studied, or the Student Council; the pattern The essential characteristic 
explored, the toct Is that students has been maintained since. of student Involvement at GW 

have assumed a greater and All students thus feel capable has bean the recognition by the 
greater role In the workings of of Involvement In the University Involved students that tangible 
higher education In the United community, and certainly a stu- good may be accomplished by 
States. That trend is currently dent government which speaks reasoned and emphatic work. The 
the most hopeful sign we have, tor the students and which the key to that attitude has been 
GW represents a somewhat students are capable of recog- optimism, 
unique phenomenon. It has lacked nislng as an effective and vital While the students may' and 
some of the more spectacular body, la tha best mechanism for often do, disagree with the ad- 
M PSbts of student involvement accomplishing reform on student mlnlstrators and/or faculty, the 
and Its progress has Often bean initiative. - majority of them realize that 

unglamorously parliamentary In At GW, students now play administering a university Is not 
tbe area of student participation, definite roles In virtually every a contest among the three branch- 
But the products are there, and aspect of University Ufa. Lines as, but rather an endeavor at 
the opportunities abound. of communication, the essential cooperative action, when one of 

This school, along with so first stop to fruitful contact, those three forgets, aven tor an 
many others, has come to realize have been made with aU major Instant, that cooperation and 
that the very existence of a University facets, from the mutual respect are tbe essence 
university depends on Its stu- Board of Trustees to the Univer- of contlnuable progress, the 
dents. Without them, there Is no slty Senate, from the president system may be damaged beyond 
excuse tor the tnsUtutlcm. - to the faculties of all depart- repair. 

While state schools, depending ments. Although the students are the 

upon tax monies, feel more student voices are beard at most' numerous and may be oan- 
dlrectly tbe need to be attentive University officer meetings, at sldered the most potentially dU- 
to the moods of tbe student body. University senate meetings, as ruptlve of the three, It Is they 
private colleges may be more votes on committees of that who »uat be considered above 
selective la their attodaslsns. Senate, at meetings of the Board «ll. The likely trend Is not tor 
and so may take the dangerous of Trustees, at meetings of ooU *he students to lose the Intention 
stance that If a student Is die- legs faculties, student desires <* cooperation, but rather tor 
? **?. ® ,>oald It Is are expressed dally to the offl- them to face a close-minded 

opposition In which mutual 
respect Is impossible. That has 
not happened here, and that Is 
the basic reason tor our success. 

It Is now the duty of those 
students who are Involved to 
bring more of their number Into 
the vigorous cooperation which 
makes a university live. Not 
that all students need go Into 
student government or even agree 
with the actions and views a 
student government takes, but 
they must be aware of those 
actions and views and, as tor as 
possible, of the circumstances 
which prompted them. 

The duty of the Involved stu- 
dent now is to Inform allstudents, 
so that they, too, may have the 
full advantage of Involvement. 
The University Is, alter all, a 
center for education, students 
are the heart of the education 
process. They are also a very 
creative and Inspiring group of 
young adults, older now than 
their parents were at the same 
number of years, and eager to 
play an important part. 

It would be tragic tor Ameri- 
can universities to lose their 
support by denying students 
genuine and fruitful Involvement. 
It would be equally as tragic for 
the students to deny themselves 


When I was asked recently la 
a collage forum 'What Is the 
American dream 7* I gave this 
answer: 

It la the anticipation that some- 
time we will be able to say, here 
Is equality and freedom, here Is 
brotherhood and justice. 

The dream Is of compassion 
expressing Itself In society's 
concern for those who fall by the 
way in a competitive system. 

It is Imagination perfecting 


here will .strengthen values I | | 8 S \ 'J 

shared with people around the • 
world. aglpH 

It Is human kindness so pene- ' - jff 

tratlng the nation that every man, ■J'*' j jS 

no matter how Incapacitated, will I i' ;-i ■' JR 

feel that he Is wanted. I iL-sllI 

It Is the vision of opened doors |! a Jlpllflpp 

of opportunity. ' JhH| 

It Is Insistence upon govern- S 

people- 

It Is the hope of human dignity £ HA?’-? ’ V aV A* 'ill 

made secure. 

It is the longing for acknowl- 

eogment of the human families’ 4 -! .; : ' 

oneness. 

11 Is the vision of a citizenry ■ *£. '’%***’*’ 

drawn together In mutual confl- y j^^aaP";. 

dence, facing common evils and Xjmflfi 

exhauitlng a common faith In 

This Is my conception at the FORMER CONGRESSMAN Brooks 
American dream. tor Parrots’ Reek end. 
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Tkt Big Uop 

February 29th— Happy Birthday, GW! 


hr Prof. John Greenya 

Prof, Job n Greenya, an instructor of English, 
has taught at GW for tbt past thru* semesters. 

SOME PEOPLE will not Ilka what I have to say, 
and others may even question my right to aay it, but 
If I pass op this opportunity by reason of these 
considerations, then I'll be making tbs same old mis- 
take that has so oftan been made around this University. 
So, Instead of offering some bland, Inoffensive and 
Mlkpiatoastlan Impressions, I’m (ding to make aome 
candid observations, and then offer several general 
*°**osUons. if my frankness upsets any reader, and 
forestalls his Judging this piece on its merits, that 
will be unfortunate because all I’m going to do la 
say pubUcally what I have heard and said in private 
for the past three and a half years. 

I begin this way because of the singular nature of 
this University, a nature that does not lake kindly to 
shouted criticism, to thinly veiled threats of violence, 
and to demonstration run riot. For there la one 
central Met to be kept In mind when discussing the 
George Washington University) despite Its age this 
University Is — whan compared to the great univer- 
sities of equal alas - still an adolescent. Perhaps 
we ware founded on the twenty-ninth of February. 
But 1st me explain what I mean by adolescence. 

Today's GW student would hardly recognize the 
school had he or she attended It thirty, twenty or 
even ten years ago, it used to be a commuters’ 
school. And many If not most of those commuters 
became students only after the sun had gone down. 
But all this has changed, and changed rapidly. Now 
the night school Is Interest rather than principal, and 
now the students stay on campus and hilly expect to 
•live* on campus too. 

But the rapidity of this change has created a George 
Washington University that’s almost unrecognizable 
to members of the University "family” who were 
around when That Was The school That was. Some of 
.those people have found the change, or rather the 
adjustment, very difficult to make. This la behind 
many of our problems. The GW student, 19(7 Model, 
often Mils to realize that his brief knowledge of the 
school does not at all square with that of many people 
In positions of power. The NowPerson always finds 
It hard to communicate with the ThenPerson. 

It Is profitable to remember that the University 
has suddenly — suddenly as universities go, which Is 
seldom very sudden — found Itself to be a quite 
different person, a person strange to Itself In many 
ways, yet a person anxious to try out many of Its 
newly- acquired powers. This Is where we are right 
nowi we’re definitely not the school we used to be, 
and Just as definitely we’re not yet tha school we 
want to be. we’re In that try-lng out period as Mr 


have chosen to be In this category and couldn’t care would have ever occurred. I sat for two and a half 

less that I or any other Instructor would so label hours, surprised and sometimes enthralled by an 

them. They arrived on this campus with their minds open passion that I haven’t seen on this campus since 

zlppad up, and with an unburning desire to get one the Viet Nam Teach-In two years ago. 

thing and one thing only, a degree. Their competence What seemed to gall so many of the partisans was 
,o t taki ng notes, tor digesting outline series, for the manner In which the decision was 'handed down,* 

parrottlng lectures, and tor passing memory tests without explanation. If we find that the Trustees felt 

borders on the amazing. no need to explain their action other than to say that 

Somewhere down the line, quite early, the system the little theater and swimming pool cost too much, 

got to these people and made them over Into Its that’s one thing, but If we discover that they don’t 

Image. They actively resist any Invitation to think, understand the Importance of what the theater, spe- 

and consider a request fat their opinions Improper. elflcally, meens to the University, then we’ve got big 

They live. In tor too great numbers on this campus, trouble. Dean Blasel, who was quite open and 

for the degree — which means the Job — which responsive at this meeting, stated that the Items left 

means entry to the Real world — a world typified In the plan, Items like the pool hall, bowling alleys, 

by their undergraduate Bible, Playboy Magazine. rathskeller, and expanded bookstore, were *non- 

Thelr presence on this campus makes the Job of deletable* because they would return Income, 
administration (and of t e a ching) by rots dangerously Tills Is where the discussion would have ended a 
easy. This student has a perfect right to attend, and few years ago. But that’s all part of what’s been 

cannot be barred, but we must realize what his changing, and now people want clear, open and 

preeence does to the rest of the student bodies. Ha rational explanations as to why a cultural necessity 

purposely stops other students from rocking the is so atf-handedly dismissed, 

boat, even though be may agree with them, because Tills example Is of prime Importance for other 
any upset In the system might upset his personal reasons too. The Unlvsrslty Center was not supposed 
timetable. to be a bigger and better student union, but it the 

I don’t mean to be describing Just the male; his theater Is dropped entirely or stuck off In some 

mate (tunny?) is also here. All who teach or ad- miraculously unused parking lot, then the Center may 

minister or advise know this girl; she comas equipped well become Just that And the Idea that the book- 

wltb an automatic whine. This type of student has store Is to expand Its sales In areas other than books 

chosen to give us a quantitative mediocrity. scares me. If It means what 1 think It means, the 

There are many other studenta, Just barely the Center may become a beautiful collegiate super- 

majority, who want to lsarn and are quits willing market. And this In a building that was envisioned 

to do whatever Is necessary, above and beyond the as a true center of University life, 

call of the syllabus, for their education. The main The central point remains that we must make 
reason they are not served as well as they might be Plan* and provisions tor the Imaginative student 

is the resistance of the others to the above and , because he holds tha key to our future growth, 
b *J fond * \ growth In the best sense. If we project five-year 
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Professor John Greeny a reflecting on "the GW student, 1967 model ", 


as true greatness Is concerned. Much of our trouble 
stems from tha Met the new skills are often the 
hardest to use. 

Tbs student, faculty member or administrator who 
demands that this adolescent grow up overnight Is 
Just not being realistic. And my next point also has 
to do with realism. I don’t think It’s relevant to deal 
with tbs University on an Us-Them basis, Us being 
tbs good guys who want all the right things tor the 
school, and Them being the big bad Administration- 
Trustee Cabal. 

Even though It provides a convenient scapegoat for 
valid feelings of frustration, It Is not correct to view 
the “decision- makers’ as a smug little group of tough 
businessmen, slick professionals, and corpulent ex- 
Navy admirals, sitting In antiqued spleodor and 
smoking big fat cigars made of the best tuition on the 
72nd floor of the library, looking down on the G 
St. rabble, and saying, “Let them eat Slater's Cake.* 
That’s too simple and too wrong. Although It may 
often look that way, there Is no underground Anti- 
Improvement Association. 

The last thing I intended to write was an apology 
for the status-quo, yet It seems that I’m leaning that 
way. However, I want to discuss the power structure 
last. 

We have been called mediocre (1 think the current 
favorite is pony league). Of course we’re mediocre— 
In the sense that we are not Harvard, though I'm 
swiftly tiring of that comparison. If the standard Is 
greatness, and that must be the only standard we 
should ever consider, then I must say that we are 
mediocre. But, If the more militant will let me get 
away with this, I think we can describe It as a 
transitional mediocrity. Two questions naturally 
follow: Why? and What are we doing about It? 

Part of our present and I hope temporary medioc- 
rity Is caused by the presence of so many mediocre 
students, but here again I want to qualify my term. I 
mean students who are intentionally mediocre, who 


The good student with a valid gripe falls to see 
that the large number of mechanical students often 
preconditions the teacher or administrator to turn 
bis deaf ear. I’m not trying to excuse us tor the 
times when we are clearly wrong, but only to point 
out that the complacency of the almost- majority Is 
a debilitating factor. 

Thus the present situation comes In part from the 
peculiar past and the make-up of the enrollment. But 
that’s only two-thirds of the picture. The missing 
third la that of the administration, the Trustees, and 
the Important faculty — the Power Structure, If you 
will. It Is no secret that we have always been a 
conservative Institution. There were times In the 
past when we were clearly over-conservative, and 
we’re now paying for it. But It has to be kept In 
mind that we bare tor years been plagued by one 
basic and vitally important problem, a lack of money. 
This Is SHU our biggest problem. It Is only Mir to 
remember that resisting change as a philosophical 
position is not the same as resisting change as a 
financial necessity. 

Back again to the present — there are problems 
that have tarnished our “image.* But here I begin to 
speak only tor myself. Misunderstanding follows 
when students misinterpret the university’s Intentions, 
but that coin has another side. I think that the 
largest single toiling of this University, In the time 
I’ve been a part of It, has been Its Inability to 
anticipate the needs and desires of all the students, 
and especially those of the Imaginative students. 

And I say anticipate because It means something 
other than respond. 1 think we’ve done a good Job of 
taking care of the average student’s needs, but I 
don’t feel that we’ve paid sufficient attention to those 
of the special student. 

A case In point Is the way In which the theater and 
swimming pool were “deleted* from the plans of the 
University Center. Tears ago, had this been done, 
there would have been resentment, but nothing like 
the woodertol meeting last Friday afternoon In Lianer 


plans that appeal principally to tha greeks and the 
student politicians, then we miss the mark rather 
badly. A university will always have Its greeks and 
Its campus politicos, but It must have that special 
student with the Imagination that distinguishes him 
from the run of the millions. And he must be able to 
feel comfortable here. 

The student with the restive mind, the creative 
talent, the curious approach, should have a room In 
this Inn. Right now these people have to go under- 
ground. The theater would have provided one such 
arena, and would have been a giant step In the right 
direction. 

It Is too obvious what the result of a general 
referendum on this question would be. Of course 
the majority would not prefer a theater over the 
other Items. But that’s not the point. The point Is 
that they, all students, need this theater, whether 
they realize It or not. And, too, the university should 
know that It cannot afford not to have such places 
as this little theater. 

But let me repeat, for emphasis. A student with 
ability and imagination gives the University Its soul, 
and helps to provide an atmosphere that benefits 
everyone. We cannot be content to please and 
accommodate only the average. 

I consider none of these goals to be Impossible or 
impractical, in that meeting on Friday, one pro- 
fessor called president Elliott “the coolest cat I 
ever met.* Though I’m not sure I fully understand 
that, I do feel this president wants all the right 
things for this University, If I’m right, then we have 
the first real Ingredient for greatness. But we, 
students, faculty, administration, everybody, must 
make our desires clear so that our needs will at 
least be recognized and understood. 

And we will not realize this potential unless we 
begin right now to Initiate a University- wide dialogue. 
We absolutely must sit down and talk; and those who 
hold the rains must listen. This adolescent must be 
allowed to grow up. 
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Perkins--from d. 3 


Teaching Now and Then 

discerning and Intelligent gra- ad tremendously and with Oils 
duates— or graduate students. gain baa coma a recognition of 

n la strange that even now, the -valqe of the profession In 
what with all the research and terms of financial rewards, in 
empirical data collected on that sense, the profession has 
human behavior, the basic ele- become more worldly than It was 
ments of Instruction are hardly when I was a you % m.n The 
ever spoken at. When I was a opportunities for a career In the 
young man, no attempt was made profession are much greater, 
to guide me In the techniques Today a more nommerdal spirit 
of teaching, no one ever beard lg evident m the profession, and 
me lecture, no one knew my it seems to me that one exam* 
potential along these lines before pie of It Is the way In which we 
I was hired. With regard to diminish teaching loads. We 
training .doctoral students to really are a powerful union, 
teach, I would say that the alt- The administrative authorities 
uatloo has not changed at all. have less and less to say about 
Perhaps we cannot make every faculty appointments. The forms 
student a great teacher, but we are still observed, but practi- 
can, at least, give the prospec- cally speaking, a department 
tive teacher some techniques, often becomes an oligarchy. I 
We can make him feel that he believe college administrators 
has an opportunity to make should Insist on an external view 
a significant impact on young of a candidate tor appointment, 
human beings. We can teach end not mi~u» accent denert- 
hlm to speak dearly,' to talk mental recommendations. 

(not read), to organize his ma- I believe that the greatest chal- 

terlal, and to establish rapport i*,*, confronting scholars today 
with his class, fhe essence is the challenge of the classroom, 
of teaching Is zeal for eommunl- To meet „ w , to 

cation and concern tor young give to teaching a higher place 
P*°P Ie - In our scale of values than we 

The academic profession has do now. We shall have to select 
changed. Its prestige has grown our students more definitely with 
enormously In my lifetime. When this end In view we stall have 
I was young, we were considered to give them an opportunity to 
to be Impractical academicians, exercise their c pe-tH.. 

At the beginning of my career, teaching: we stall have to reward 
the people who went Into aca- them adequately tor their per- 
(tomte life were primarily in- formance. And-lt goes without 


When the sea metis the moon-blanch’ d land ’ 


status of the profession he again- dedicated. 

Drama— from p. 1 


The Theater: Repertoire and the University 

ima daoartnumta attar nrnmmi that ftlgrrMraM • haUMmi aeeae. > * A • 


drama departments offer programs that discourage 
professional theater careers. These programs were 
founded within the context of liberal arts education; 
they have never quite gotten beyond the point of 
providing “valuable experiences' of a ‘culturally 
beneficial* sort In hope of making students “well- 
rounded.* 

Yet these schools offer majors In drama. Some 
even offer programs of concentration In the various 
subdivisions of drama, such as acting, directing, or 
playwrttlng. How are their graduates supposed to 
earn their livings? They teach. 

Tbs Inescapable fact Is that a tremendous propor- 
tion of the graduates of our drama schools enter the 
profession of teaching. 

As Giles M. Fowler, drama critic for the Kansas 
City Star, observed, “The whole concept of university 
drama departments Is a fairly recent American 
Innovation, and even now I suppose such departments 
often tend to turn out more drama teachers, trained 
to turn out more drama teachers, trained to turn out 
more . . .* 

It la hard to Imagine that a large number of our 
drama schools actually could turn out graduates 
“(Slipped for the professional stage. If only for the 
reason that the truly qualified Instructors are not 
often welcomed Into the academic community. 

Collage administrators are more Impressed by a 
PhD than by a list of Broadway credits. This 
administrative prejudice Is reflected In the class- 
room. As William C. White, professor of drama at 
the University of Southern California, noted, “There 
Is a feeling that term papers are somehow more 
legitimate than acting.* 

B few would credit university drama tralnliv with 
success, none can deny its display of energy and 
commitment In Its three-decade history. The univer- 
sity can be the place to train theater professionals; 
to think otherwise would be to Ignore the available 
physical and financial resources. 

What Is needed now Is for the university's educa- 
tional endeavors to be properly channeled. The 
right direction Is Indicated by the existence of 
another major component In American theater which 
also has Its share of problems; the resident pro- 
fessional theater. 

The Resident Professional Theater 


a balanced season of plays raiding from Greek 
tragedies to the works at Ionesco and Beckett. Some 
critics have gone so far as to suggest that the New 
York theater 1“ dead and all we really have left are 
the resident companies. 

B the resident theater movement Is to sustain the 
American dramatic tradition, It Is In an excruciatingly 
precarious position to do so. The vast majority of 
U.S. resident companies operate at a deficit. 

A Rockefeller Foundation report, “The Performing 
Arts: Problems and Prospects,* concluded that the 

resident professional theaters *■ . . . should not be 
expected to pay (their) way at the box offices.’ 

Unless resident professional theaters can be given 
a more secure financial basis than they presently 
have. It Is doubtful that more than a handful will 
hazard experimentation and Innovation consistently. 
It Is eveif doubtful that many of these will be able, 
season after season, to stage artistic or even ade- 
quate productions of standard works. 


them Informally, or be taught and coached by them. 

On the other hand, there Is the dreadful state of 
affairs that the critics of the academic-professional 
amalgamation say would result If membership In the 
professional company were restricted to the univer- 
sity's drama department. 

in this case, the result would be a convenient show- 
case for the graduates which would offer them, 
because of the absolute Insulation from outside 
competition, very little experience with the rigorous 
demands of the “real* professional theater. 

The answer to these problems lies In a carefully 
balanced relationship between a university and the 
resident repertory company It “adopts.* The rela- 
tionship should be conceived as symbiotic, not para- 
sitic. 

The theater group benefits the university by expos- 
ing its students to the standards and attitudes of the 
professional theater; the university provides the 
professional group with an economic cushion which 
enables It to experiment with avant-garde plays and 
new production techniques. 

The Tyrone Guthrie Theater and the University of 
Minnesota have achieved an almost Ideal partnership. 

Each year, the University of Minnesota Is assured 
of placing a certain number of Its graduate students 
In the Guthrie organization as Interns. 

No guarantees are made as to the sort of parts 
these students will be given, nor as to the likelihood 
of their eventually Joining the Guthrie company as 
members. They are given the Invaluable opportunity 
to participate In an excellent professional organiza- 
tion. 

The Guthrie group makes every effort to help these 
students become professionals, but makes no 
promises. 

Tbe establishment of resident professional reper- 
tory companies In association with university drama 
departments would cultivate the standards and attitudes 
of the professional theater In students more thor- 
oughly and effectively than any other single program. 

The American university has Ideal resources — In 
Intellect, In talent, and In finances — for truly fine 
theater. 

Audiences would appreciate tbe best professional 
theater, actors trained against demanding standards, 
and theaters freed from desperate financial Insecur- 
ity— the prospect Is simply dazzling, and, more 
Important, quite within reach. 


Towards a New American Theater 


The problem plaguing nearly every resident com- 
pany In the country is money. 

The problem plaguing nearly every college drama 
department In the country Is the failure of academici- 
ans to foster professionalism. 

Both of these problems are severely hampering the 
development of dramatic art In America. 

A single solution Is possible. 

The solution — Unking the drama department to the 
professional company --Is not really original. Robert 
Brusteln Intends to Install a fully professional com- 
pany at Yale next year to perform a program of 
j plays which will Include both classics and the ex- 
perimental work of some of America’s most avant- 
garde playwrights. 

But the Idea of bringing the university and the 
resident professional theater together has by no 
means gained unqualified acceptance. 

The critics of such proposals are numerous and 
vociferous. Though some of their objections result 
from a “stand -pet-lam* which shudders at the pros- 
pect of bringing “show people* Into the Ivied halls, 
some of their warnings are relevant and should be 
heeded. 

There Is, on the one hand, the unfortunate situation 
that would develop If the professional company In 
residence at a university were so separated from the 
drama department that students would have no chance 
to participate la tbe professionals’ plays, meet with 




BACHELORS 

Would you like to cook a meal the way 
“Mother Does?” 

You can prepare Inexpensive and deli- 
cious meals each evening with practi- 
cally no fuss. 

There really is no magic in cooking a 
good meal. 

Every man can do it. 

I will send you two monthly letters, 
giving you dinner menus, step by step 
instructions, how toprepare your food. 

A complete shopping list for the items 
needed. 

Simple? Yes!! 

I’ll teach you how to prepare a different, 
inexpensive, but delicious meal each 
night in a matter of minutes. 

Act now, and send for your first letter 
today. 

$5.00 for 2 months (4 letters) 
Trudi Box 765 Aspen, Colorado 61611 


b? Janes Kao pus 
James Kappas, formerly a" 
student at Wisconsin Slate 
University, is a junior at GW, 
majoring in political science, 

UNTIL LAST MONTH most 
people knew of the National Stu- 
dent AeeodatloQ as a liberal 
organisation that was affiliated 
with campus student groups. 

Founded hr twenty-five stu- 
dents who had attended the Stu- 
dent Congress in Prague, the 
NBA was set up to serve as a 
forum of American student opin- 
ion and for the International re- 
presentation of that opinion. 

Under President Harry 8. Tru- 
man a group of policymakers 
(the National Security Council, 
the State Department, the CIA, 
and the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, all of whom gather and 
share Information for the for- 
mulation of U. S. policy) decid- 
ed that It was In the National 
Interest to support the NSA. 

Lore of the Dollar 

Exactly bow the CIA worked 
Its way Into the ranks Is still 
foggy. According to W. Dennis 
Shaul, 1963 NSA President, 
'Without substantial funds, NSA's 
International program would have 
been Immobilised. . .* so It 
appears that the lure of the dol- 
lar enticed the NSA to agree to 
CIA Involvement 

Ever since 1932 the CIA has 
channeled funds from dummy or- 
ganizations, through legitimate 
foundations, Into the coffers of 
the NSA. The foundation tech- 
nique allowed the CIA to support 
Its favored group without tipping 
Its hand at home or abroad. 

The Central Intelligence 
Agency was born la the same 
year as the NSA, established 
under the National Security Act 
of 1947 and placed under 
the supervision of the National 
Security Council. 

The Security Council, es- 
tablished by the same act, was 
composed of the President of 
the United States, the Vice- 
President, the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, and the Dir- 
ector of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 

To What Degree? 

The expressed purposes of the 
Agency can be divided Into two 
classifications: The gathering, 

evaluation and compilation of 
Information; and covert action 
deemed necessary from this In- 
formation as directed by the Na- 
tional Security Council and acting 
In the national security. 

To what degree the CIA used 


the NSA as an Information gather- i 
lag apparatus, and towhat degree 
It controlled and directed the 
policies of 'moderation* ex- 
pressed by the Intar-Natiooal 
Commission Is a moot question. 
Regardless of the degree of 
Involvement, the very presence 
of the CIA In the ranks of a 
student organization was cause 
for alarm among public officials, 
the press, and the general pub- 
lic. 

The White House Knew 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy was 
quick to point out when the CIA 
took the rap for 'meddling In 
academic freedom,* that direc- 
tion for the covert action was 
coming from the top. 

As Attorney General, Kennedy 
had headed a blue ribbon com- 
mittee that made a thorough re- 
view of the CIA’s operations 1 
after the Bay of Pigs disaster. 

From the beginnings under 
Truman, and through its develop- 
ment under Presidents Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy and Johnson, the 
CIA Involvement In the NSA was 
known, supported, and even en- 
couraged by the White House. 

Although President Johnson 
said he did not know of the CIA’s 
actions, and expressed surprise 
and concern over the revelations 
of Its Involvement, It Is Incon- 
ceivable that he was Ignorant 
of this activity. 

In addition to the regular 
meetings of the National Secur- 
ity Council, the President Is kept 
abreast of all secret operations 
by the government by a special 
White House liaison man. 

A Counter-Influence 

Unde# the glaring light* of an 
Investigation by RAMPAjRTS Ma- 
gazine, the public caught a 
glimpse of the Intricate finan- 
cial web of the CIA and how the 
NSA had been caught In this 
web. 

The reasons for the CIA en- 
dorsement of the NSA Is ob- 
vious: they were utilizing 

the NSA to counter the Influence 
of the Corpmunlst dominated 
youth organizations and their 
propaganda, and to gather In- 
formation. 

The presidents of the NSA 
emphatically state that the CIA 
did not Influence their positions 
or policies In the National or' 
International arenas. 

It la probable that the very 
presence of American students 
abroad was good propaganda for 
the U. S., and that simply ‘keep- 
ing one’s eyes open* provided 
enough Information for the CIA 
1 without Involving the NSA In 


any skullduggery. 

President Johnson weakly ad- 
mitted that ‘other countries pro- 
vided substantial subsidies for 
such activity.' 

Ranking Republican Member of 
the Hones Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s subcommittee an the 
C antral Intelligence Agency, Al- 
vin E. CVKooskl was more vigor- 
ous In his defense of the CIA 
and Its Work. 

*We must remember that we 
are dealing with a vicious enemy 
that engages In espionage from 
every quarter. There Is no ques- 
tion that all of their (the U. 8. 
S. RJ students are subsidized 
and there Is no way to compete 
with them execept on their own 
terms.* 

The National Interest 

The goal of the CIA’s Inform- 
ation gathering agreement with 
the NSA was to obtain Infor- 
mation on foreign student 
leaders, their views and their 
countries. This Information was 
than pooled with the other secret 
organizations to make clearer the 
world situation upon which U. S. 
policies are based. 

That It Is absolutely necessary 
In the ‘cold war* to make de- 
cisions based on every scrap of 
available evidence Is self evi- 
dent To do otherwise Is not 
only foolish but destructive. 

The means that are used to 
gather this vital Intelligence Is 
another matter. Some defend any 
and all means available citing 
the national Interest as their end. 


But at what point these means 
to an end start to Interfere with 
the operations of a democratic 
system of government Is open to 
debate. 

The problems of a democratic 
society are many. One of them 
Is the task of operating a secret 
Intelligence agency without dee- 


Jaaiea F. Kapeus 

troy log or undermining the free 
society. 

The Future of the National 
Student Association Is unclear. 
Although many member colleges 
have dropped out, and suggestions 
have been made to disband It, the 
officials have yet to make a final 
decision. 

S Is clear, however, that any 
future activities of the group will 
be conducted under the dark cloud 
of suspicion hung there by the 
CIA scandal. 


the credibility of any Ameri- 
can student association abroad 
will be questioned, their ef- 
fectiveness Impaired and their 
Influence severely limited. All 
will share the guilt of associ- 
ation affected by the NSA. 

Tbs future of the CIA Is plain. 
They will cut back their grants 
to foundations, but will cover 
the remaining conspirators with 
as much secrecy as they can 
muster. 

If they cannot manage to In- 
filtrate and subsidize another 
group similar to the NSA, they 
will have to rely on Individual 
‘plants* within these organi- 
zations. 

Operation Under Orders 

Regardless of the furor and 
Ire aroused when their operations 
are laid bare, the Agency oper- 
ates under orders and Is deter- 
mined to carry them out to their 
tallest capabilities. 

Some of the activities of the 
CIA are more disgusting than Its 
Illicit affair with the National 
Student Association. In order to 
survive as a nation these terms 
must be accepted, but need not 
bi condoned. 

Congressman O’Konakl summ- 
ed up the precarious position of 
the United States by saying: 

‘Distasteful as It Is, we are 
coping with an espionage net- 
work beyond comprehension. We 
must beat them at their own 
game. . .or at least match 
them.' 


A HEW DATING SERVICE 

PROJECT FLAME 


Last year thousands of Midwestern college students participated 
in a unique dating service-PROJECT FLAME. FLAME differs from 
other computerised dating systems in that it uses thegenius of modern 
psychology to delve into one’s deepest sub-consciousness, to flirt with 
one’s id and ego, and then to unlock one’s true personality and wants. 
FLAME has been acclaimed by the national press, radio and TV, and 
psychologists. 

Before FLAME goes nationwide it is offering D.C. students (from 
American to G.W.U. toGeorgetown) an opportunity to participate by an- 
nouncing a special discount price (for this week only) of $1.00. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed! If FLAME can’t find a match for you, your 
money is refunded. 
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CIA-NSA: The Threadbare Tie That Binds 


IF YOU’RE IN THE MARKET FOR MIRACLES, REMEMBER US. . 


PROJECT FLAME 


1. Simply mail $1.00 and a stamped self-addressed envelope to 
PROJECT FLAME, 1693 32nd St. N.W. Washington, D.C. 20007 

2. Within 2 days you’ll receive a questionnaire and data control 
card which you will fill out and return to us, and then...... 


Prepare yourself for a dating adventure which will rival your 
imagination! As Jonas Cord of Indiana University said (and was quote ! 
nationwide as saying) “I couldn’t believe my date was for real. Sho 
was everything I had ever dreamed of. It was as if a miracle ha ! 
happened.” 
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The George Washington University 


With Assistance From 


The Departments, of Dance and Music 


Will Present 


The University Players 


An Excitinc Theatrical Experience For Hie GW Community and Parents’ Weekend 


March 10-11, 1967 8:30 


Lisner A uditorium 


Directed by David A. Gustafson 


Designed by David H. Kieserman 


Music Composed and Conducted by Thomas Crane Choreography by Naicy Tartt 


Reserved Admission: Free to GW Students 

1/2 Price to All Other Students 
51.50 for Adults 


Tickets Available at the Student Union Ticket Office, 2125 G St 
Call 676-6557 for Reservations 
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